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C. A. LUDLUM’S PLEA 
FOR MORE TEAM WORK 


Vice-President of Home Says Narrow 
Prejudices and Jealousies Should 
Be Set Aside 


PLAIN TALK TO FIELD MEN 


Comment on Insurance Men Who Carry 
Internal Dissentions Up For Public 
Regulation 


One of the most important addresses 
of the many delivered by insurance men 
this week was that of C. A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home of New 
York, before the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Northwest on ‘“‘Action 
and Counter Action.” 

Fire Insurance as a Target 

Mr. Ludlum said that the fire insur- 
ance business appears unhappily to be 
more of a target for governmental man- 
agement and political harassment than 
ever, and he urged insurance men 
against unnecessary contention among 
themselves. He made an appeal that 
narrow prejudices and jealousies should 
be set aside, and a just and justifiable 
ccherence and common purpose be pur 
sued, “or our business will be sporadic- 
ally regulated nigh unto death.” He 
said there is no distinction or sepa- 
rateness of interest as between the 
large and small companies in respect 
to this matter; the welfare of all de. 
mands that the good of the whole be 
regarded rather than the fancied ad- 
vantage of a part. The larger com. 
panies have the greater substance sub- 
ject to attack and deterioration, but 
the smaller ones are more vulnerable. 
indeed, vitally so. 

Quotes An Old Latin Proverb 

The old Latin proverb which is trans- 
lated: “Your own property is in peril 
when your neighbor’s house burns,” 
should have a peculiar and impressive 
pertinence for those interested in the 
business of fire insurance, said Mr. Lud 
lum. Continuing he declared: 

“Bear this in mind, you who are field 
men: Do not permit your proper and 
commendable ambition to secure vol- 
ume or get away with a good line, ob- 
scure your view of perspective or im- 
pair your sense of relative advantages. 
Have you not heard or known, in States 
where anti-discrimination bills were 
pending or such laws had been passed 
to take effect at a near future date, 
of instances wherein the evident desire 
to ‘get business on the books’ has in 
duced action, acceptances and authori- 
zations which must have discredited 
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“Che Largest Fire Insurance Company In America” 
Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


COST OF INSURANCE 


Insurance in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” costs 
no more than in any other company, but every “HOME 
OF NEW YORK” Policy means the most protection that 


can be obtained from any fire insurance company in America. 
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NO STAND TAKEN ON 
NEW MORTALITY TABLE 


American Life Convention Closes Ses- 
sions With Compromise Resolution 
Deferring Definite Action 


G. A. GRIMSLEY NEW PRESIDENT 


Successful Convention Closes With 
Visit by Delegates to Exposition 
Where Medal is Presented 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Del Monte, Cal., Oct. 2.—Tenth an 
nual session of the American Life Con- 
vention opened at Del Monte, Cal., 
Thursday, forty-two companies being 
represented. Besides the fifty-four 
delegates, the visitors and ladies of the 
party brought total up to 125. Robert 
Lynn Cox, general counsel representing 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and J. Newton Russell, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, were also present as delegates of 
their respective organizations. 
Leaders Before Convention 

At the usual meeting of Executive 
Committee held the previous day, 
Thomas Ll. Miller, president of the 
West Coast Life of San Francisco, was 
elected to the committee to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of M. 
D. Johnson of the Florida Life, which 
recently re-insured. The Convention 
was called to order by Pres. E. W. 
Randall and following the roll call by 
Secretary Thomas W. Backburn, for- 
mer Governor Jas. N. Gillett of Cali- 
fornia delivered a speech of welcome. 
The response was made by Isaac Mil- 
ler Hamilton, president of the Federal 
Life of Chicago. Secretary Blackburn 
then read his annual report, particu- 
larly calling attention to the work the 
organization was doing towards edu- 
cating the public in the knowledge that 
life insurance is an economic factor 
of inestimable value and pointed out 
the great good which would result in 
drawing the executives and various de- 
partments of the companies into closer 
relationship. 

Henry Abels, secretary of the Frank- 
lin Life, being called to the chair, 
President Randall addressed the Conven- 
tion on “Life Insurance,” ending with 
a tribute to the harmonious working of 
the Life Presidents’ Association and 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers. 

Walter K. Chorn’s address on “Su- 
pervision” followed; discussion of it be 
ing participated in by Charles W. Gold, 
of the Jefferson-Standard Life and 
Frederick S. Withington, of the West- 
ern States Life. 

Actuary Hunter Discusses Table 

J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, as chairman of the Mem 
bership Committee, reported a mem- 
bership of 97, a falling off of ten since 
last year. Mr. Reynolds offered two 
resolutions both of which carried, rais- 
ing the membership fee from $200 to 
$300 and amending the by-laws to pro- 
vide for a standing committee on 
blanks. 

Francis V. Keesling next addressed 

(Continued on page 3.) 
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ISSUES NEW PENSION POLICY 


NOVEL CONTRACT BY TRAVELERS 








Feature Old Age Benefits Rather Than 
Insurance—Low Cost for Ten Year 
Annuity 





The Travelers has just issued a 
novel policy contract which offers at 
remarkably low cost, a ten year annu- 
ity after age 65, the amount of insur- 
arce payable at death being $500 or 
the cash surrender value where in the 
later years it is in excess of that 
amount. 

A prospect aged 35 earning perhaps 
$1,800 a year and who desires a con- 
tract that will provide an annuity after 
age 65 of $500 a year, will get this 
under the new Pension Insurance-65 
contract for the annual premium of 
$116.40, the contract being issued for 
an initial insurance of $2,500. 

Appeals to Large Class 


The new contract will appeal espe- 
cially toa large class of prospects 
who have not heretofore been able to 
purchase an insurance contract which 
suitably covers their needs. The con- 
tract will appeal especially to all sal- 
aried men and women who are self- 
dependent—such as school teachers, 
rurses, and office employes who desire 
to put by a little each year in the way 
of an investment for absolute protec- 
tion in old age. 

The amount of insurance payable at 
death prior to age 65 is $590, or the 
cash surrender value of the contract 
where in the later policy years it is in 
excess of $500. In event of death the 
return at all ages of issue is more than 
the total premiums paid. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the insurance is 
purchased by less than the interest on 
the premiums. 

At age 65 the premiums cease and 
the insured begins to receive a life 
pension of $100 a year guaranteed in 
any event for ten years. The minimum 
gross return is, therefore, $1,000 which 
at age of issue 35 with an annual pre- 
mium of $23.28 amounts to $301.60 
more than the total premiums paid 
under the contract. Each year that the 
insured lives after age 74 this excess 
is increased by $100 so that a man 
originally insured at age 35 who lives 
to age 8&5, for instance, would have re- 
ceived as a pension three times the 
amount of his total premium payments. 

The cash surrender value of the con- 
tract at age 65 is $1,083, the same as 
on the insurance annuity-65 form, and 
this value represents a return of the 
total premiums paid with at least 2% 
per cent. compound interest for all 
ages at issue up to 50, and this in addi- 
tion to the insurance coverage. 


Compared with the premiums charg- 
ed on this form the surrender values 
are exceedingly liberal. At age 35, for 
instance, the cash surrender values are 
in excess of the premiums paid after 
the seventeenth year. While it must 
be remembered that the insurance on 


the Pension contract is $500 against 
$1,000 on the Ordinary Life, the follow- 
ing table clearly shows the advantage 
of the Pension contract from the stand- 
point of surrender values:— 


Pension Ins. Age 35 Ordinary Life 
$23.28 Annual Premium $20.91 
Cash 
Surrender 
Values 
End of Yr. 
$ 41 3 $22 

81 5 48 
194 10 121 
334 15 208 
521 20 311 
752 25 407 
1,083* 30 905 


*Or pension of $100 annually for life, 
ten years certain. 

It will be especially interesting to 
rote that in view of the relative im- 
portance of the annuity feature of the 
econtract, as compared with the insur- 
ance, this form may generally be is- 
sued on sub-standard lives without ex- 
tra rating. 


WROTE ’EM ON THE RUN 





New York Life Men Gathered Some 
Good Business While En Route to 
San Francisco 





When the big writers of the New 
York Life went to San Francisco to 
attend the club conventions, some good 
sized business was picked up along the 
line and now that complete returns are 
in, it is estimated by Vice-President 
Thomas A. Buckner that half-a-million 
in new business was written by the 
delegates to the three club conventions. 


C. P. Byrd, of Baltimore, wrote a 
ease for $104,000. Henry Kahn, of 
Philadelphia, secured applications for 
35,000. Isidor Spiegel, Park Row 
Branch, New York, wrote $20,000. Mr. 
Neale, of Maine, insured for $3,000 two 
of the Grand Canyon guides, and got 
the whole of the premiums in cash. 


Uncle John Talbot, of Fayette, Mo., 
had an interesting experience with a 
gentleman who sat beside him at a 
meeting in the Missouri State Building. 
The speaker happened to be President 
Kingsley. The gentleman sitting next 
to Mr. Talbot was so impressed with 
the President’s remarks that he asked 
who he was. When he learned that 
Mr. Kingsley was President of the 
New York Life and that Mr. Talbot 
was himself a life insurance man, he 
said he had been thinking about tak- 
ing an annuity, as he was too old to 
get insurance, about seventy, though 
in excellent health, that he had no one 
but his wife, and had thought seriously 
of putting $10,000 into an annuity that 
should take care of them both for life 
and relieve them of* the troubles of 
money matters. He took Mr. Talbot’s 
note-book, wrote his own name and 
address in it and requested that full 
facts be submitted to him at once for 
immediate action. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
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Insurance 
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Force 
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Company 
In The 


South 


WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 








all members. 





39% reserve 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 








Warm Personal Interest 





higher suceess in that atmosphere. 
Write to 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








stick to it. IF NOT, then contract with 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 


a WESTERN 


MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 











Founded in 1860 


Assets 








OF NEW YORK 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1915 


bad ozs e+ee++- $50,874,700.88 
44,459,052.38 


@ Well equipped with up-to-date policies and methods. 


@ Free Health Service to policyholders. 


50 Union Square, 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the laws of the State of New York 


- $6,415,648.50 
. 150,319,679.00 


@ A modern organization for the Agent who wants to make headway. 


@ Liberal Home Office contracts for suitable men. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Young men who are ambitious to develop a profitable General Agency of their own will do well to address 


HOME OFFICE, 
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NEW CONVERSION POLICY 


LIFE 





ISSUED BY EQUITABLE 





Contract of New York Company At- 
tracting Attention Among Field 
Men—liIts Features 





An attractive Conversion Policy is 
being issued by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York under 
which, after five years, the assured 
has the privilege of continuing the 
policy with a reduction of 40 per cent. 
in the cash premium, or continue to 
pay the same premium and have the 
face value of the contract increased by 
50 per cent., secure a limited payment 
life contract by paying thirteen addi- 
tional premiums, after which by the 
payment of nine premiums it may be 
converted into an endowment for the 
face value. It is termed a Convertible 
Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
Endowment contract, and is issued on 
the annual dividend plan. The rate at 
age 35 for $10,000 is $349.20, including 
the disability benefit. 

Conversion Options 

At the end of the fifth year from the 
register date of this policy, and after 
premiums have been paid for five full 
years, the insured, or assigns, shall 
have the right to select one of the fol- 
lowing options: 

Option 1.—Continue the policy as an 
“Ordinary Life” contract. Continue 
the insurance as heretofore for $10,000 
by continuing the payment of premi- 
ums as heretofore, less a cash reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent., thus reducing the 
annual premium to $209.50 (including 
disability premium.) 

Option 2.*—Continue policy as “Or- 
dinary Life” contract, for increased 
amount. Continue the payment of the 
original premium $349.20 (including 
disability premium), and increase the 
insurance to $15,060.00 payable at the 
maturity of the policy upon the death 
o: the insured. 

Option 3.—Convert the policy into 
a “Limited Payment Life” contract. 
Continue the payment of the original 
premium for thirteen years longer, 
when the policy will become fully 
“paid-up” for its face value ($10,000) 
payable upon the death of the insured. 

Option 4.—Convert the policy into an 
Endowment contract. Having made 
the policy “paid-up” as provided for in 
Option 3, continue the payment of the 
original premium for Nine additional 
years,+ whereupon the policy will ma- 
ture and its face ($10,000) will be paid 
to the insured in cash. 

Note that written notice of the Op- 
tion selected must be given to the So- 
ciey at its home office not later than 
the date on which the premium due at 


the beginning of the sixth year of in- 
surance is payable. Otherwise Option 
3 will apply automatically. 

If Option 1, 2 or 4 is selected, this 
policy must be properly released, and 
a new policy in accordance with the 
Option selected will be issued. 

*Option 2 will only be granted sub- 
ject to the production of evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the Soci- 
ety for the increase in the amount of 
insurance. 

7Unless the policy should mature 
previously in consequence of death. 


Annua! Dividends 

his policy shall participate annually 
in the distribution of the surplus of the 
Society as ascertained and apportioned 
by it. Dividends, at the option of the 
insured (or of the assignee if any) 
shall in each year, on the anniversary 
of the register date hereof, be either 

1. Paid in cash; or, 

2. Applied toward the payment of 
premiums; or, 

3. Applied to the purchase of paid- 
up Additional Insurance; or, 

4. Left to accumulate at 3 per cent. 
interest, compounded annually. If a 
higher average annual rate is earned, 
this may be increased by an interest 
dividend as determined and apportion- 
ed by the Society. This deposit will 
be payable upon the maturity of this 
policy or on any anniversary of its 
register date. 

Unless the insured (or the assignee 
if any) shall elect one of the foregoing 
options within three months after the 
mailing by the Society of a written no- 
tice requiring such election, the divi- 
dend shall be applied to the purchase 
of paid-up Additional Insurance (Op- 
tion 3). This Additional Insurance 
may be surrendered at any time for 
the amount of the original cash divi- 
dend. 





BERKSHIRE’S IND. APPOINTMENT 





Horne & Harman Succeed John W. 
Swanton as General Agent for 
Hoosier State 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
Fred C. Horne and Edward Harman its 
general agents for the State of Indi- 
ana, under the firm name of Horne & 
Harman, succeeding John W. Swanton, 
with headquarters at 1011 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis. 

Both these gentlemen have had val- 
uable experience in the life insurance 
business, and it is confidently believed 
that this addition to the Company’s 
organization will result in much in- 
creased business in Indiana. 


Table of Loan and Surrender Values per $1,000 of Insurance. 
On the Basis of Option 3. 


As This Policy is for $10,000, the Values Will be Ten Times Those 
Stated Below. 
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9 204 457 
10 236 518 
11 269 578 
12 304 639 
13 340 699 
14 378 759 


These values are exclusive of divi- 
dend additions, and are for completed 
policy years. They will be reduced, if 
there is any indebtedness hereon. 

if there are any dividend additions 
to this policy, these values will be in- 
creased thereby. 








selected. 


" After policy 
sary date. 


iw euc 
$819 
879 
939 


paid-up 


25 years.... 626 
30 years.... 688 


The loan obtainable at the end of any 
given year may be secured during that 
year, if the premium for the entire 
year has been paid. 

Values for later years will be on the 
same basis, and will be furnished on 
request. 


EXTRA MORTALITY DIVIDEND 


NATURALLY FAVORS YOUNG AGES 
Ratio of Flat Amount to Premium 
Rates on Principal Forms at Five 
Year Intervals 
In our issue of last week reference 
was made to the action of the New 
York Life in declaring a ten year divi- 
dend of $10 per $1,000 on policies is- 
sued in 1906, which feature will be 
continued as regards policies of subse- 
quent years. The extent of this divi- 
dend may be realized when one con- 
siders it in connection with premium 
rates. Naturally the percentage which 
the amount bears to the premium will 
be larger on the younger ages. For 
example where $10 is paid on a pre- 
mium of $18 it is approximately 56 per 
cent. of the premium; on a $33 pre- 
mium it would be 33 per cent. and on 
a $40 premium it would be 25 per cent. 
This would be in proportion to the 
amount earned under the plan given out 
by the company. In other words, it 
is stated that the amount is to be paid 
from the savings on mortality, and 
the greater percentage of savings would 

come on the younger ages. 

Another interesting feature in con- 
nection with the action taken is the 
application of the plan to the different 
forms of policy. For instance take the 
three principal forms, namely: Ordi- 
nary Life, Twenty Payment Life and 
Twenty Year Endowment at ages for 
five year periods, and the ratio which 
the dividend bears to the premium. We 
give same in the following table: 





Age O. L. 20 P. L oY. E 

2X) $19.21 52 $29.39 3 $48.48 21 
25 21.49 48 31.83 3 49.33 20 
30 24.38 41 34.76 29 50.43 19 
35 28.11 36 38.3 26 51.91 19 
4() 33.01 33 42.79 23 54.06 19 
45 39.55 26 48.52 21 57.34 17 
ov 48.48 21 56.17 17 62.55 16 
55 60.72 16 66.69 15 70.81 1 

60 77.69 3 81.60 12 83.82 13 


This extra dividend will come in the 
nature of a surprise to the policyhold 
ers of the company, being in the nature 
of a deferred dividend. It will not only 
be a substantial reduction in the net 
cost to policyholders, but will make a 
good talking point for agents. 


HOLD BUSINESS CONVENTIONS 
Metropolitan Life Officers Visit Pacific 
Coast, and Leading Cities in 
Dominion of Canada 





A series of business conventions are 
being held by the Metropolitan Life 
representatives on the Pacific Coast 
from Los Angeles to Vancouver, also 
leading cities in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, including Toronto, Hamilton and 
Winnepeg. In attendance at these con- 
ventions from the home office will be 
Vice-President Fiske, 4th Vice-presi- 
dent Ayres, General Solicitor Tully, 
Comptroller Stabler, and Medical Di 
rector Knight. 


TRAVELERS’ NEW RATE BOOK 

The Travelers has issued a new rate 
book of life insurance premiums to re- 
place the rate book issued May of this 
year. 

New and reduced rates are included 
on Deferred and Reversionary annuity 
contracts. The book is complete also 
in its quotation of total premiums on 
the Continuous Installment forms. The 
book contains full data on the policies 
providing insurance to 60, 70 and 8&0 
with cash settlement. There is also 
included a similar contract providing 
insurance to age 65 with cash settle- 
ment, which on account of the popular 
maturity age will be found valuable. 
Rates and values are also given on 
the new pension insurance-65 form. 


John W. Stedman has been appoint- 
ec to the position of assistant treas- 
urer of the company. Mr. Stedman has 
been associated with Clark, Dodge & 
Company, of New York 


No Stand Taken on 
New Mortality Table 
(Continued from page 1.) 
the Convention on “Petty Legislation,” 
discussion of this topic being led by H. 
R. Cunningham, vice-president of the 
Montana Life 

Arthur Hunter, actuary New York 
Life followed with a talk on the pro- 
posed new mortality table explaining 
that little benefit would result in enabl- 
ing companies to proceed more accu- 
rately in determining dividends from a 
new table. The cost of insurance could 
not be changed, he said, as mortality 
costs are determined from experience 
rather than from a table. The reserves 
would probably be slightly increased, 
but practically to an inappreciable ex- 
tent. The most noticeable change to 
the public would be a decrease in pre- 
miums in the younger ages. 

The Convention re-assembled at 8.30 
P M. to hear A. D. Hindman, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Life of Des 
Moines speak on “Competitive Litera- 
ture.” 

Friday morning’s session opened with 
a number of reports and resolutions, 
the following delegates speaking: J. 
B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas 
City Life; T. W. Vardell, president of 
the Southwestern Life; Charles F. Cof- 
fin, vice-president of the State Life of 
Indianapolis and Julian Sontag, vice- 
president of the West Coast Life of 
San Francisco. 

The regular program of the day fol- 
lowed, Chas. W. Helser speaking on 
“Field Ethics,” the discussion being led 
by H. O. Stark, of the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Life 

John Newton Russell, of the Pacific 
Mutual Life and chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, present- 
ed greetings of his association and in- 
vited the American Life Convention to 
meet at St. Louis next year coinci- 
dently with the annual meeting of the 
life underwriters. 

Samuel D. Works, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Minnesota, who was to 
have spoken on “Investments” was not 
able to be present nor was Thomas L. 
Daly, president of the Capitol Life of 
Colorado, who was to have led the dis- 
cussion on this subject. Their papers 
were not read but ordered to be 
printed. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Herman L. Elkin, who presented the 
affirmative on the question, “Should the 
standards required by law for accept- 
ing applicants for life insurance include 
medical examinations?” Chas. F. Cof- 
fin spoke on the negative side. The 
two papers on the “New Mortality 
Tables” ably presented by Henry Moir, 
actuary of the Home Life of New York 
and Lawrence M. Cathles, actuary of 
the Southwestern Life, ended the day. 

The annual meeting of “Raps, Roasts 
and Toasts,” was held at 8 o'clock, 
Samuel P. Lockwood, vice-president of 
the Columbia Life and Trust presiding 

Resolution Raises Storm 

Dr. Felix G. Cross, president of the 
Columbia Life, opened the Saturday 
morning session with his address on 
“The Epochal Year.” The business ses- 
sion was featured by the reading of a 
resolution by Frederick S. Withington, 
secretary and actuary of the Western 
States Life on behalf of the actuaries 
present at the meeting, precipitating 
the longest and hottest discussion of 
the Convention in open meeting Satur- 
day morninz. 

Those in attendance rose and ar- 
raigned themselves for or against any 
action regarding the proposed new mor- 
tality table and before the argument 
ended, after nearly an hour’s work, two- 
thirds had had something to say about 
the new tabie and what should be done 
about it. The resolution offered in ef- 
fect welcomed the investigation for the 
purpose of noting the trend of the mor- 
tality curve, but upheld the practical- 
ity of the American experience tabe 
and would have placed the Convention 
on record as opposed to the adoption of 
a new table. 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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AMERIC 


AN LIF 


E CONVENTION 





WHY A NEW MORTALITY 
TABLE IS NECESSARY 


HENRY MOIR MAKES ANALYSIS OF 
STATISTICS 








Reaches Important Conclusions Based 
on Medico-Actuarial Investigation 
—Critical Study of Groups 


The desirability of preparing a new 
table of mortality and the trend of 
American mortality were discussed by 
Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life 
in a very comprehensive address. 
Actuary Moir has made a special study 
ot this subject and his conclusions 
were an interesting contribution to the 
convention. 

In urging the preparation of a new 
mortality table, Mr. Moir summarized 
his reasons as follows 

Reasons for New Table 

A new table is desirable for our gen- 
eral information. We have no table, 
based upon amounts, which is now rep- 
resentative of American mortality and 
suitable for financial calculations. 

We have reason to believe that the 
curve of the present American table is 
in no sense a faithful picture of the 
modern mortality curve. 

Public officials and the people gen- 
erally think there is injustice in pres- 
ent standards; and whether they are 
right or wrong there seems but one 
convincing way of removing the im- 


pression. 
Many companies now write non-par- 
ticipating business exclusively; they 


need a better standard, ev2n if partici- 
peting companies could get along with- 
out. The gain and loss exhibit of non- 
participating business on the present 
standard is largely fiction. 

In surplus distribution participating 
companies should be guided by modern 
conditions. 

Surrender vaiues may be consider- 
ably modified when computed by a new 
table. Extended insurance at young 
ages would doubtless be _ increased, 
while at the older ages a reduction 
seems more likely. 

Reserves, as between classes of poli- 
cies and different companies, would be 
more accurate. 

It would be easier to get a good vol- 
ume of desirable business. An adjust- 
ment of rates towards equity always 
yields this result. 

“While the aggregate cost of insur- 
ance protection as paid for by the pub- 
lic cannot be changed by the adoption 
of a new table of mortality,” said Mr. 
Moir, “and while the present reserves 
carried by a normal company are ample 
to guarantee the existing obligations, 
nevertheless in individual cases a con- 
siderable adjustment would seem to be 
necessary in order to meet modern con- 
ditions in a spirit of equity and ac- 
curacy.” 

Trend of American Mortality 

The trend of modern mortality in life 
insurance experience shows an un- 
doubted change in its incidence as com- 
pared with the past, explained Mr. 
Moir,—namely, great improvement in 
vitality at the younger ages from in- 
fancy to middle life, combined with no 
improvement at all—if not indeed ac- 
tual deterioration—at ages above 55. 

There seem to be five important fac- 
tors, he said, which affect this ques- 
tion and these five briefly stated are: 

Improvements in sanitation, in medi- 
cal skill, and in popular education for 
th: conservation of health; 

Medical science now preserves many 
children who under the older practice 

would have died in infancy; 

Tendency towards delicacy of consti- 
tution through civilization; 

Immigration of adults from the older 
European countries; and 

Medical selection in life insurance is 
now more skilled and effective. 

“It will be seen,” said Mr. Moir, 
“that the first four of these factors 
have only a general connection with 
life insurance, and apply to all condi- 


tions of society, while only the fifth is 
peculiar to our business. Under the 
first head the question of sanitation is 
perhaps one of the most important. 
Within the last twenty years most cit- 
ies, and we may cite as instances, New 
Orleans, Savannah, Cincinnati, and 
even St. Louis, have made important 
improvements in their sanitary arrange- 
ments which have had an obvious ef- 
fect on such diseases as malaria and 
typhoid fever.” 

In regard to infant mortality, Mr. 
Moir said, that there was a consistent 
improvement, based on Massachusetts 
statistics since 1870 and an actual de- 
terioration for the fifteen years pre- 
ceding. 

Urban Life and Immigration as Factors 

There can be little doubt but that 
civilization brings delicacy with it, 
said Mr. Moir. We are gathering to- 
gether more and more into communi- 
ties, and the rugged strength and hardy 
dispositions which go with rural life 
are steadily claiming a smaller propor- 
tion of our total population. The new 
feminism is a city movement, and 
there are other neurotic tendencies 
which are just as noticeable, he said, 
and which in like manner come from 
our meeting too many people with too 
many ideas all in the course of 2ach 
single day. 

“Immigration, is in my judgment,” 
asid Mr. Moir, “quite an important fac- 
tor; and the immigrants may to a great 
extent be responsible for the increased 
consumption of alcohol, since total ab- 
stainence is much more frequent in 
America than in the older European 
countries whence the immigrants come. 
Some economists consider that from 65 
per cent. to 70 per cent. of the urban 
growth of population in this country is 
due to immigration. The mortality 
rates prevailing in these foreign coun 
tries are generally higher than in the 
registration areas of the United States. 

(Continued on page 6.) 


HOLDS NEW MORTALITY 
TABLE NOT NECESSARY 


MEANS HARDSHIPS FOR SMALLER 
COMPANIES 


Lawrence M. Cathles Discusses Effects 
of Proposed Change—Would En- 


courage Term Insurance 
That a new mortality table is not 


necessary either for the safety of the 
life insurance companies or for the pro- 
tection of the insuring public, was the 
conclusion of Lawrence M. Cathles, ac- 
tuary of the Southwestern Life, of Dal- 
las, in an address before the conven- 
tion on this subject. 

Mr. Cathles held that the most im- 
portant consideration in regard to any 
mortality table is whether it is safe; 
whether it makes sufficient provision 
for the payment of death claims and 
other guaranteed values. 

The American Experience Table of 
Mortality, Mr. Cathles said, had proven 
by actual experience to be absolutely 
safe and thoroughly reliable. Neither 
does it result in material injustice to 
individual policyholders. 

New Table of Little Real Use 

He pointed out that a table correctly 
representing the average mortality ex- 
perienced by all companies would show 
a mortality greater than that experi- 
enced by some companies and less than 
that experienced by other companies, 
and that such a table would therefore 
not be safe for general adoption as a 
basis of premium rates and reserves. 
He asserted that if a new table were 
constructed from a scientific point of 
view, which would be more widely ap- 
plicable than the Medico-Actuarial, the 
new table would be of little real use as 
a practical proposition because it would 
not do substantially any more justice 
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to the general body 
than is done now. 
Companies Will Be Stricter in Selection 

Mr. Cathles prophesied that an inevi- 
table result of the adoption for premi- 
um rates and reserves of a table like 
the Medico-Actuarial which produces 
materially lower net premiums and 
higher reserves for the principal plans 
of insurance, would be the adoption of 
stricter standards of medical selection, 
thus limiting the number of people who 
would be eligible for the benefits of 
life insurance protection. 

; Data Available Unsuitable 

Whether a mortality table prepared from the 
data now available would correctly forecast 
the rate of mortality which will be actually 
experienced in the future Mr. Cathles seriously 
doubted. In support of these doubts, he pointed 
out that a great change took place in meth 
ods of selection and in the kinds of policies 
issued following the Armstrong Investigatior 
in 1905. That the cutting out of the first five 
years experience would be necessary for th« 
construction of an ultimate table, which would 
leave only four or five years experience un 
der modern conditions. He pointed out further 
that the rate of mortality varies according to 
the plan of insurance and that this meagre 
experience would be further weakened by 
splitting up into at least three divisions. It 
was suggested that because America has beer 
at peace since the Civil War and has for 
many years been passing through a period 
of unexampled development and general pros 
perity, the rate of mortality experienced dur 
ing the past twenty or thirty years would 
not be a safe guide for the future. 

“War has never in the past affected the sol 
vency of life insurance companies,” said Mr 
Cathies, “but war has never in the past been 
made upon the scale of the present Europea: 
War. The possibility of a serious increase 
in the death rate among insured lives on ac 
count of a future war cannot be entirely ig 
nored. It is worthy of note that the market 
price of the stock of British life insurance 
companies has decreased materially since the 
war started. There is nothing in the finan 
cial world that approaches in stability and 
security a well managed life insurance com 
pany and the increase in the general rate of 
interest would not t sufficient to 


of policyholders 


seem to be 
account entirely for the shrinkage of values.” 
Reduction of First Year Expense 
He pointed out that the adoption of any 
table more correctly representing the act 
mortality experienced by the companies woul 
have a serious effect upon the amount allowec 
for the acquisition of new insurance unde 
the present New York law, reducing i 
materially. 
Hardship on New Companies 
Mr. Cathles went on to show that the adop 
tion of any table tending to reduce the rate 
of premium actually received while at the 
same time requiring higher reserves would 
increase the difficulties of young companies, 
which are already sufficiently great He said 
that it is noteworthy that this is the state 
ment of the actuary of one of the largest 
and best eastern companies. 
Table Does Not Govern Actual Cost 

It is pointed out that the actual mortality 
experienced and not the mortality shown by 
any mortality table is what governs the 
actual cost of insurance to the public. This 
is self-evident where particiating annual div 
idend business is concerned, and so far as 
non-participating business is concerned, it is 
also true, because competition really fixes the 
premium rates for non-participating business 

Would Not Be Adopted :f Unsuitable 


Even if a new table is prepared, it does 
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not follow that it will be immediately adopt 
ed by all States in the Union although it 
will probably be ultimately adopted unless 


discredited as a safe basis for calculation of 
premium rates and reserves. The feeling 
the public has been that present mortality 
tables permit life insurance companies t 
charge too high premiums and accumulate to 
great reserves. If after a new table is made, 
it is shown that the actual rate of premiums 
charged will not be materially changed and 
that the accumulation of reserves would be in 
evitably increased by its adoption as the legal 
standard, public interest in the adoption of 
a new mortality table would disappear. 
The Medico- Actuarial Table may be_ take: 
as proving that any new table based upon 
the mortality actually experienced during the 
poet twenty or thirty years, will, if adopted, 
“ause a general increase in the reserves held 
ve legal reserve life insurance companies 
A superficial investigation of 1914 Gain and 
Loss Exhibits will show to anyone Mr. Cath 
les said that no new mortality table is likely 
to cause a general reduction in the actual cost 
of life insurance to the general public, either 
by a reduction in the rates of premiums for 
non-participating insurance or by increase i 
the rates of dividends under participating 
policies. 
Where the Companies Stand 

“The loss on loading account because 
actual expenses exceeding amounts received it 
premiums for expenses is,” continued Mr 
Cathles “in non-participating companies, tak 
ing them as a whole, greater than the profit 
from mortality, and participating companies 
are already straining every nerve to pay th 
highest possible policy dividends. The net 
earnings on non-participating business are not 
large and the companies outside of proper ac 
cumulations for policy dividends are neither 
paying excessive returns to their stockholders 
nor accumulating excessive amounts of sur 
plus for their benefit.” 

The actual net earnings realized in 1914 by 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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URGES STAND AGAINST 
COMPETITIVE PRACTICES 


COMPANIES OPPOSED TO USING 
COMPARISONS 


A. D. Hindman Shows Majority of 
Companies Ready to Abandon 
Method—Citing Some Abuses 


The use of competitive literature of 
all kinds, even comparative statistics, 
is condemned by a large majority of 


the companies in the American Life 
Convention, as shown in a very com- 
prehensive discussion of “Competitive 
Literature,” by A. D. Hindman, vice- 


president of the American Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Des Moines. Mr. Hindman 
had made a canvass of all companies 
in the Convention and presented a sum- 
mary of their views on the subject. 
Stand For Clean Competition 

The sweeping stand for clean meth- 
ods in competition taken by the indi- 
vidual companies is shown in the re- 
sponses to the following questions, the 
total number of responses being sixty- 
four: 

“In your canvassing literature and 
advertising matter, do you make com- 
parisons with other companies?” 52 
companies replied in the negative, 8 in 
the affirmative, and 4 make no declara- 
tion. 

“Would the best interests of the life 
insurance business, in your opinion, be 
furthered if each company presented 
its own advantages without referring 
te other companies?” 58 companies 
answered in the affirmative, 2 in the 
negative, and 4 were in doubt. 

“Is it desirable, in your opinion, that 
The American Life Convention go on 
record unequivocally against the use of 
all competitive literature?” 48 com- 
panies favor such action, 11 are op- 
posed, and 5 are undecided. 

“If The American Life Convention 
should take strong ground against com- 
petitive literature, do you think such 


action would, to any considerable ex- 
tent, restrain life insurance salesmen 
from making unfriendly and unfavor- 
able comparisons with other compan- 
ies?” 42 companies replied in the af- 
firmative, 15 were of the opposite opin- 
ion, and 7 were in doubt. 

“Should any ethical standard restrain 
us from exposing or publishing a fraud 
where the evidence to establish it is 
conclusive?” 56 companies answered 
in the negative, 4 would leave such 
matters to the insurance departments, 
and 4 expressed no opinion. 

Against Statistical Comparison Too 

A similarly large majority of the 
companies were against the use of gain 
and loss exhibits, cost of new business, 
expense and mortality statistics of com- 


petitors, and even the comparative 
tables and ratios commonly used by 
agents were condemned by 50 of the 
companies. 
Opinions of Company Officers 

Company officers were asked for 
their personal opinion on the subject 
and many interesting replies were 
read. 


Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of 
the State Life of Indianapolis, said: 
“The American Life Convention can, by 
precept upon precept, resolution upon 
resolution and by vigilance in the mat- 


ter, do a great deal to correct the 
abuses based upon the use of compe- 
titive literature. Of course, detailed 


methods might be difficult to announce, 
but the general precept should be ad- 
hered to with vigor. In suggesting the 
topic of competitive literature for dis- 
sussion at the next meeting of our 
Convention, I had in mind the question 
of Agency Hand Books, Dividend Sched- 
ules, Handy Guides, the Blue Book, and 
a dozen other similar publications. I 
have long since wondered whether the 
use of such publications does not savor 
pretty thoroughly of indulging in com- 


petitive literature. I think all these 
questions should be gone into, and 
competitive literature should be clear- 


ly defined, and then its use should be, 
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in. my judgment, thoroughly put under 
the ‘ban.’” 

Fricke on Gain and Loss Exhibit 

William A. Fricke, vice-president of 
the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
Wis., and former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, observed that un- 
scrupulous agents could take the Bible 
and misrepresent by its use the merit 
of a competing company. Figures don’t 
lie, he said, but the men who use 
them often do. 


“I was the commissioner who inject- 


ed the gain-and-loss exhibit into the 
life blank,” said Mr. Fricke. “Used 
in competition, it results in misrepre- 


sentation ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred. The agent who knows enough 
to properly analyze it could not find 
many prospects who could give him the 
necessary time to understand it.” 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, of Chicago, thought 
it might not be wise to oppose the use 
of all competitive literature unless by 
uranimous vote of the members. The 
companies could not be compelled to 
forego the use of competitive litera- 
ture, he said, and its discontinuance 
would be voluntary. Mr. Hamilton said 
that the companies generally are glad 
to abide by the expressed sentiments 
of the organization with which they 
are identified, when such sentiments 
manifested are in line with improving 
conditions in the business. 

H. G. Scott, vice-president of the Re- 


liance Life of Pittsburgh, said: “All 
the comparative literature that I have 
ever seen has been more or less un- 
fair. No company selects all the com- 
panies doing business, but chooses 
only those with which its own record 
will compare favorably.” 

Ernest Blehl, actuary of the Phila- 


delphia Life of Pennsylvania, said: “I 
am not sure that the best interests of 
life insurance would be furthered if 
each company were required to pre- 
sent its own advantages without re- 
ferring to other companies. That 
‘comparisons are odious’ is an expres- 





sion which is not always, but very fre- 
quently true. The fear that bad man- 
agement and unfair policies will be 
duly advertised by a competitor has 
made many business corporations hew 
somewhat closer to the line than they 
would otherwise. If the American Life 
Convention should take strong stand 
against competitive literature, it is pos- 
sible that other States would take simi- 
lar action, as has been taken by South 
Carolina, the laws of which prohibit 
reference to any comparison between 
companies in advertising literature.” 

Urges Stand Against Comparisons 

Mr. Hindman strongly urged a de- 
cided stand against all unfriendly and 
misleading competitive literature and 
advertising and especially against com- 
petition which persists after the insur- 
ance has been placed. If this kind of 
competition could be eliminated, said 
Mr. Hindman, most of the competitive 
troubles of the companies would be at 
an end. 

“Except when inquiry is made by the 
prospect and information demanded,” 
said Mr. Hindman, “I do not think the 
agent should ever refer to gain-and- 
less exhibits, cost of new business, 
expense and mortality statistics of oth. 
er companies in soliciting business. 
The cases in which such information 
will be requested by prospects are few 
in number. Any ingenious agent is able 
t« show by comparative tables and per- 
centage tests that the weakest com- 
pany is the strongest: the strongest 
company the weakest; the bast com- 
pany the worst: the worst company the 
best, or any other absurdity which may 
occur to a resourceful mind.” i 

Cases of “Unfair” Competition 

A number of instances of alleged un- 
fair competition were cited. An Iowa 
company published in June an adver- 
tisement purporting to show among 
other things, that the company would 
sell a 15 Payment Life policy for about 
the Same premium rate at age 30 as 
is charged by twenty-five other com- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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COMPARES STOCK AND 
MUTUAL COMPANIES 


BUT LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN NET, 
SAYS DR. CROSS 


Prejudice Against Stock Corporations 
Disappearing—Would Limit “War 
Losses” to Reserve 





In discussing the tendency toward 
mutualization of life insurance com- 
panies, Dr. Felix G. Cross, president of 
the Columbia Life of Cincinnati, held 
that the insuring public is more inter- 
ested in the solvency of the company 
and the net cost of the insurance than 
the modus operandi of the business. 

After an investigation of the records 
of stock and mutual companies Dr. 
Cross found, he said, that the net cost 
of insurance in stock companies has 
been about the same, on an average, as 
the net cost in the leading mu- 
tual companies, and in the event of 
the death of the policyholders, during 
the first ten years from the issuance 
of the policies, the net cost in the stock 
company is less. 
increasing Demand for Non-participat- 

ing 

“I am thoroughly convinced,” said 
Dr. Cross, ‘after an experience of over 
a third of a century, as a life under- 
writer, that the prejudice against stock 
companies is not well founded, as cap- 
ital from some source is absolutely 
necessary. The principal difference be- 
tween the stock form of life insurance 
and the mutual form is that in the one 
case the capital is contributed by stock- 
holders while in the other the policy- 
holders contribute their own capital by 


guaranteeing their own contracts, as 
stated by President Dunham. 
“The company I represent issues 


both participating and non-participat- 
ing policies, but it is very evident from 
the experience of our agency force that 
there is an increasing demand for non- 
participating contracts. It is fair to 
assume that the boards of directors 
and the executive officers of a stock 
ccmpany would take a greater interest 
in the management on account of their 
vested interests.” 
Requirements in Ohio 


There are ten legal reserve life com- 
panies now operating under the laws 
of Ohio, Dr. Cross said, and not a dol- 
lar has ever been lost by any policy- 
holder who has insured in any legal 
reserve company organized under the 
laws of that State who has complied 
with the terms of his policy contract. 
And in view of the fact that domestic 
companies of Ohio are required to in- 
vest their funds in United States, State, 
county or municipal bonds, or in loans 
on real estate mortgages not exceed- 
ing one-half of the market value, poli- 
cies issued by Ohio companies are con- 
sidered as safe as the Federal banks, 
he said. 

The insurance laws of Ohio require 
the Superintendent of Insurance to ex- 
amine all the domestic companies of 
that State, annually, to verify the an- 
nual statements and to see that the 
reserve has been set aside and invest- 
ed in securities prescribed by law. 

Dr. Cross referred to the enormous 
economic loss resulting from the war 
and advocated that the members of 
the ‘American Life Convention place a 
clause in their policies which shall 
provide that the losses of soldiers and 
sailors while engaged in action, or who 
died from wounds received in action, 
should not exceed the reserve value 
of the policies. 





ACTUARIES TO MEET 


The regular fall meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America will be held 
at Philadelphia on October 28 and 29. 

The most important matter to come 
up is naturally the subject of a new 
mortality table. 





Urges Stand Against 
Competitive Practices 
(Continued from page 5.) 


panies for a 20 Payment Life policy at 
the same age. The 20 Payment Life 
rate at age 30 of the Guaranty Life of 
Davenport, Ia., is $6.70 less than that 
of the company making the compari- 
son, but a prominent paragraph in th2 
advertisement states that the Guaranty 
Life is a stock company and pays no 
dividends. 

The local agent of a Wisconsin com- 
pany is said to have circulated a 
pamphlet stating that “two more fallen 
angels have recently gone to the scrap 
pile, where they belonged before they 
were born.” One section represents 
the stockholders of two defunct old 
line stock companies holding a private 
meeting, drinking champagne and wink- 
ing at the ruin which they have 
wrought under a system “called life in- 
surance.” The advertisement makes a 
sweeping indictment of all stock com- 
panies, contending that they are gen- 
erally bad and untrustworthy, and 
warning the public to have nothing to 
do with them. The Metropolitan and 
Prudential are mentioned as two in- 
stances where the management has be- 
come conscience stricken, resulting in 
the mutualization of such companies. 


Wisconsin Commissioner’s Claims 

The Insurance Commissioner of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Hindman said, had circu- 
lated a pamphlet purporting to show 
the superiority of State insurance over 
that furnished by the companies, in 
which the statement was made that the 
average commission paid by companies 
to secure $1,000 of insurance is nearly 
forty dollars. 

“IT should like to know,” said Mr. 
Hindman, “on what authority the Wis- 
consin commissioner bases his state- 
ment that the average commission paid 
by companies to secure each $1,000 in- 
surance is nearly forty dollars. My 
best information always has been that 
the average annual premium in all 
companies transacting a purely non- 


Why a New Mortality 
Table is Necessary 
(Continued from page 4.) 


Most Accurate Material Available 

Regarding medical selection Mr. 
Moir said that stout men are subject 
to high mortality, especially at the 
older ages; but we do not know 
whether such applicants are generally 
men in comfortable circumstances who 
take policies in larger average amounts 
than thin men—in other words, that 
“fat” policies match fat men. If they 
do, then the financial effect upon the 
companies would be a good deal worse 
than the figures now show. Or again, 
thin men may have a tendency to split 
their policies into several of small 
amount; and this tendency might af- 
fect some of the groups with which the 
information deals. 

In spite of minor difficulties, Mr. 
Moir said that the medico-actuarial 
tables give more complete and accu- 
rate information than any other publi- 
cation produced in this or any other 
country. No company officer or stu- 
dent of life insurance, he said, can 
consider himself properly informed on 
the subject until he has carefully stud- 
ied the findings of the M. A. committee. 

Sub-Standard Risks Analyzed 

Mr. Moir analyzed the methods used 
in handling sub-standard risks and said 
the problem was as to what form the 
mortality curve takes if the extra haz- 
ard can be represented by one of the 
three usual methods: A constant ad- 
ditional premium; a percentage of ex- 
tra mortality; or a rating of the age. 

The second and third of these meth- 
ods follow mathematical curves of mor- 
tality, and are not affected by the class 
of policy which may be taken; but the 
first method has a varying incidence 
which depends upon the reserve value 
of a policy held at any particular age. 


participating business is approximately 
thirty dollars per $1,000 insurance and 
the average annual premium of the par- 
ticipating companies is about thirty- 
five dollars per $1,000 insurance.” 
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Its graphic representation is, therefore, 
affected both by the kind of policy and 
the duration. 
What Five Groups Show 
Mr. Moir made a careful analysis of 
five classes based on the statistics of 
the M. A. committee with the idea that 
they might be representative of sub- 
standard groups as affected by occupa- 
tion, habits, residence and sex. For 
each of thes? groups Mr. Moir had pre- 
pared a graphic chart showing the mor- 
tality curve for the class compared 
with the normal mortality. 
A schedule showing the classes of 
risks analyzed follows: 
Classes of Risks Analyzed 


Class First Year’s Risk Ultimate 
Max. No. 
Exposed in No. of No. of 
Quin’nial D’hs D'hs to 
Group 20 to 60 Age 70 
Underground Miners (ex- 2819 109 3l2 
cept Coal)  .........000. (25-29) 
Locomotive Engineers 2786 94 277 
re (30-34) 
Res PE, 8740 171 612 
, (25-29) 
Residents of Georgia (ex- 442. 144 5x 
cept Sea Coast Count’s). (25-29) 
Free Users of Alcohol... 9659 192 1453 
é (30-34) 
Married Women (Bene- 
ficiary other than Hus- 18380 520 2057 
sera 30-34 
Underground Miners 
In the underground miners group (refer- 
ence, Vol. 11, p. 110) the ultimate 
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a Tren 86% 

a ee 127% 

Pw ADCS sabe male 162% 

At studying the first year’s risk and the 
deaths during one year after insurance it 
shows at ages under 36, noticeably higher 


death rates than show themselves at the same 
ages for miners insured four years earlier, 
i.e.: higher than an ultimate rate. The first 


year’s risk is confirmed by that of the sec 
ond year which still remains clearly higher 
than the ultimate rate at ages up to 37, 


inclusive. 
Locomotive Engineers 

Locomotive engineers (reference, M. A. Vol. 

111, p. 134) showed the following percentages 

of extra over normal mortality: 

REP Wrwscvessus 47% Age 45 








7976 ++ 15% 

On examining the first year’s risk it seemed 
to follow or even exceed the ultimate curve, 
indicating that medical and other selective 
measures were practically ineffective; or that 
in some way a number of poor risks were 
insured. 

Another interesting feature is that in the 
later years of life the mortality curve seems 
to merge into that of the normal mortality 
curve, a result which is not surprising as 
railroads like to have such men retire from 
those duties about age 60 or not later than 6s. 


Their hazardous occupation would appear to 
leave no ill effects. Extra mortality there- 
fore is apparently experienced only during 
early manhood and middle age. 
Teamsters 

The teamsters group (reference, Vol. 111, 
p. 148) showed the following percentages of 
extra over normal ultimate mortality: 
Age 31% A % 
i 28° 
‘ OF 

27°70 

16% 





ss shows a similar condition to 
that of locomotive engineers—indications of 
extra mortality at the younger ages and a 
merging into the normal at about age 6s. 
Georgia Group 

The Georgia (other than sea coast counties) 
group (reference, V. V., p. 78) had the follow- 
ing percentages of extra over normal ultimate 
mortality: 





> is a peculiar hump in the mortality 





curve im this class between ages 35 and 45, 
indicating a sudden increase in the death 
rate and in explanation Mr. Moir said that 


one might suspect that the medical examiners 


are of indifferent quality in the southern 
States. 
Users of Alcohol 

The free users of alcohol (reference, Vol. 
14, Pp. 76) show percentages of extra over the 
normal ultimate mortality as follows: 
Pe Oe cc necekop 27% 
os ig enawevs 36% 

ickcsdcascs 49% 





- GO. ww ee ecnee 54/0 ‘ 
The use of alcohol does not produce an im- 
mediate heavy mortality and the later heavy 


increase is in all pechentity caused, Mr. 
Moir thought, by a large proportion of such 
people becoming excessive drinkers. 


Married Women 
The married women (beneficiary other than 
husband) showed the following percentages of 
extra over normal ultimate mortality: 





eee 34% 
oy Ne ootentegete 31% 
axis SARS 27% 
ae, ES 17% 
*Below normal. 


It would appear as if this class of women 
were subject to mortality rates considerably 
in excess of the normal—not only for the 
first year, but also for subsequent years at 
ages under 50. 

tom the fact that there is so distinct an 
extra hazard at the younger ages and in the 
early insurance years, it would appear as if 
the fone = | from thle, ease might be 
considerable, an e shou ta steps to 

(Continued om page 7.) 
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EXPERIENCE OF SMALL 
COMPANIES ON LOANS 


PROBLEMS IN DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF INVESTMENTS 








Thomas F. Daly Describes Methods 
Used by Capitol Life in Investing 
its Surplus Funds 


The problems involved in making in- 
vestments for the smaller companies 
were discussed by Thomas F. Daly, 
president of the Capitol Life, of 
Denver. 

Mr. Daly said that eighty per cent. 
of the investments of his company are 
loans secured by mortgages on city 
properties. He is of the opinion that 
no loan should be made in any city 
without personal knowledge by the ex- 
ecutive making the loan of the condi- 
tions, value, location and the probabil 
ity of substantial growth in the sec- 
tion wherein the security is located. 
A change in the direction of a city’s 
growth will change values about as rap- 
idly as anything which can occur. 


Classes of Investment Used 

He said that while they endeavor to 
analyze carefully all the conditions 
surrounding each loan which is made, 
it is only human to err, and occasion- 
ally their best judgment will be found 
to be a little at fault. When some ioan 
has been tested by time and changing 
conditions, they wonder why they loan- 
ed so much upon the property. 

The Capitol Life has some invest- 
ments in improvement bonds, and 
bonds of municipal corporations, and 
the same care should be exercised, Mr. 
Daly thought, regarding location, main- 
tenance, and general conditions as 
would be given to the loaning of money 
on real estate security. 

“We have a limited number of farm 
loans, “continued Mr. Daly. “How- 
ever, I consider farm loans the best 
security of any of the forms of invest- 


ments which are placed before us, and 
as our company grows, we anticipate 
investing to a greater extent in this 
class of securities. Heretofore, we have 
been somewhat retarded from investing 
in this class of loans because of the ex- 
pense attendant upon investigation. Also 
we felt that it was impossible to under- 
take loaning on farms with any degree 
of security without a thorough and 
complete investigation by someone 
from the home office; we feel that the 
volume of money which we have to 
loan would not justify the expense of 
maintaining a farm department. 

“Stocks of any character are not con- 
sidered by us at all, and are not per- 
mitted under the laws of Colorado. 

Danger in Policy Loans 

“There are loans of another class 
which require mention because of the 
character of same and the detrimental 
effect which they produce upon the 
growth of any company, and which 
should be considered seriously, namely 
—policy loans. Our experience ought 
not to be materially different from the 
average company in this respect. 
These loans are a form of investment 
that cause great loss to the companies 
by lapsing of policies or discontinuance 
of insurance in force. 

“It seems to me that the American 
Life Convention might very well con- 
sider some plan that would lead to the 
enactment of legislation which would 
make it more difficult for the borrower 
to obtain a loan on his policy. I am 
very well satisfled that the freedom 
which has been granted under the law 
to policyholders has worked a great 
detriment to their families and de- 
pendents, and could it be possible to 
measure in dollars and cents the loss 
to beneficiaries through the practice of 
borrowing on policies, I am convinced 
the result would stagger humanity. 
Therefore, I think all company officials 
will agree with me that loans on poli- 
cies should be discouraged.” 


More Important Than New Business 
Continuing, Mr. Daly said that while 
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the individual may discount the future 
with his own money with perfect pro- 
priety, to do so with the trust funds 
of an insurance company would con- 
stitute a moral if not a legal crime. 
He regards the investment of the com- 
pany’s funds as of more importance 
than the getting of new business, be- 
cause it is upon the character of the 
investments made that the whole struc- 
ture of the company rests. Mr. Daly 
assumed that his company’s experience 
is no different from that of the ma- 
jority of the companies and that in all 
probability 75 per cent. of the applica- 
tions for loans are for such amounts 
as would acquire the property within 
a period of ten years. 

This statement, he said, may be 
slightly exaggerated but the natural 
tendency of the borrower to advance 
the value of his own property for loan- 
ing purposes is very great; again, he 
has the advantage when applying for 
a loan of suggesting a price on his 
property so that the value placed by 
the borrower must be given careful 
consideration, otherwise the property 
might be over-valued and loaned upon 
in excess of the amount which safety 
demands. The Capitol Life endeavors 
to keep its loans below 40 per cent. of 
their own appraisement. 

Careful Appraisements Needed 

“As it Occurs to me,” Mr. Daly said, 
“the form of investments which are 
speculative should not be considered. 
Appraisements should be carefully 
made from the home office before loans 
are placed, interest should be promptly 
collected, taxes not allowed to accumu- 
late, and as a basic proposition, no 
property should be loaned upon except 
it be income property which produces 
an annual income sufficient to meet 
from its own earnings the interest 
charges, the taxes, and all other ex- 
penses connected therewith; whether 
it be farm or city property, or bonds of 
a corporation, these conditions should 
always exist, and a reasonable assur- 
ance be had that the conditions will 


Why a New Mortality 


Table is Necessary 
(Continued from page 6.) 


yvercome it. The older ractice regarding 
female risks would seem to - nearly right for 
this class, the extra premium being removed 

bout age 45. 

Conclusions 

From his study of the statistics, Mr. Moir 
drew the following conclusions: 

That no one of the present methods of treat 
ing sub-standard risks is applicable to th 
different circumstances 

That the extra mortality 
ard classes attains 
tween ages 35 and 4s. 

That none of the classes thus analysed show 


f some sub-stand 
1 apparent maximum be 
















an extra mortality increasing with advancing 
age. 

That an influence in this direction may be 
that policyholders change their occupations 
fter becoming policyholders, and their en 
vironment becomes normal and healthy 

That much of the extra mortal 
young ages and early years of insurance 
the financial effect is therefore heavier than 
if the excess were spread evenly over the 
duration of the mortality table, or came later 
in life. 

That for some classes of extra mortality it 
would appear as if the Decreasing Lien meth 
dd uld be applied with much advantage, es 


< 


pe y if used in conjunction with ndow 
ment Insurance Policies 

That no two of the sub-standard groups thus 
analysed show similar curves f mortality 
Each one is individual 

That the normal table which we are using 
f comparative purposes includes many ot 
the risks which are thus shown to be sub 
ject to mortality rates above normal; accord 
ingly if a more rigid selection were effected 
1 the exclusion of 4 hazardous risks 


all 
we should find the diff 








i mortality 
still more marked 

That although premiums ffor s standard 
classes should be higher than normal, or tlie 
xtra azar et in som e t way 
vertheless the reserves f these 
irdous groups would naller thar 
the normal reserves © apparent 
tuaries from the » ultimate 
irves. The curve for n n would 

wever indicate a 


continue during the period of the loan.” 
Another point well worth considering 
in connection with real estate loans 
Mr. Daly pointed out, is a reduction of 
the principal sum during the life of the 
lcan, principally for the improvement 
of the security, and secondly for the 
moral effect upon the mortgagor. 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


STARTLINGLY NEW! 


INCOME INSURANCE 


Our new COMPLETE PROTECTION POLICY is a long step in advance of any policy on the market. 
accident, sickness, disability (partial or permanent), and at a premium practically no greater than that of life insurance alone (partial protection) in the 
average 3 per cent. reserve participating company. 

1. $ 5,000.00 In case of Death from Ordinary causes. 

2.. 10,000.00 In case of Death from Accident. 

3. 25.00 Weekly Indemntiy for Total Disability due to Accidental Injury (Limit 104 weeks.) 
4. 12.50 Weekly Indemnity for Partial Disability due to Accidental Injury (Limit 26 weeks.) 
5 
6 


for Sickness 52 weeks.) 


7 1,250.00 For Loss of One Hand, Foot or Eye. 
8. 2,500.00 For Loss of Both Hands, Feet or Eyes, or One Hand and One Foot; your premiums cease, and you will receive 





HEALTH INSURANCE 


DISABILITY INSURANCE at a Cost of Partial Protection 


) COMPLETE PROTECTION 


(LIFE INSURANCE ONLY) 


At age 35, a $5,000 policy pays: 


25.00 Weekly Indemnity for House Confinement due to Sickness or Disease. 
12.50 Weekly Indemnity for Non-confinement during Convalescence from Sickness or Disease. 


Annual Income for Life as in Benefit No. 9. 


%. 500.00 Annual Income for Life (10 per cent. of Face of Policy) in case of Total and Permanent Disability from Any 
ause. Payable in monthly installments if desired. Premiums are waived. If death occurs before face of 


policy is paid, balance is payable in one sum to beneficiary. 


10. 2,846.50 Cash Surrender Value at end of 20 years, or 
11. 5,000.00 Paid-up Life Insurance at end of 20 years. 
12. 5,000.00 Face of Life Policy Payable to Insured at Age 85. 


Cash and Loan Values, Paid-up and Extended Insurance, and other Liberal Benefits, Privileges and Guarantees 


ANNUAL PREMIUM $198.65 


($39.73 PER $1,000) 





The public is going to buy this policy because its cost is 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. below the 
cost of an equal amount of life, accident and health insurance, 
companies; because it gives complete protection at a cost little or no greater than heretofore paid for partial protection. 

THE LIVE AGENT is going to sell it, because it will triple his sales and commissions with no greater effort; because its benefits are open to 
OLD policyholders as well as new ones, giving him a large and immediate prospect list; because he can thus render complete service to his clients; because, 
in short he can make more money selling it than he can selling any other policy on the market. 

Glad to have any interested agent investigate this policy, with a view to taking up its sale for us. 


uine SERVICE which we give both them and the public. 
ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


; 
It covers every contingency of death, 


purchased separately in separate 


The agents of this company benefit by the gen- 
INVESTIGATION is the only means of KNOWING. Write us. 


A. M. JOHNSON, President 


(Aggregate Limit 
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there and many of them are scheduled to speak. 
of its many angles and its importance in world progress is emphasized as never before. 
interesting addresses delivered up to the time of going to press are summarized in the following pages. 


WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS at San Francisco 


HE greatest convention devoted to insurance ever held in the history of the business, is in session in San 
Francisco in the World’s Insurance Congress. The leaders in all branches of insurance are gathered 
Insurance as an economic force is being discussed from all 


A few of the many 











HOW BIG TAX BURDEN 
HANDICAPS INSURANCE 


CHECKS PREVENTION OF POVERTY 
SAYS E. A. WOODS 


Policyholders Bear $13,500,000 Burden— 
What This Sum Could Accomplish 
—Would Launch Big Campaign 


The tax burden imposed upon life in- 
surance, exceeding $13,500,000, was de- 
clared by Edward A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, to be in 
effect a penalizing of the prevention of 
poverty. 

“Taxing the property held by life in- 
surance companies, which should pay 
the same tax any other property does, 
is not intended to be criticised,” said 
Mr. Woods. “It is the additional tax 
imposed for doing business, generally a 
percentage on gross income, which di- 
rectly increases the cost to policyhold- 
ers, that is criticised.” 

It is now the settled policy of all peo- 


ples, said Mr. Woods, in proportion as 
they are civilized and progressive, to 
care for dependent members of soci- 
ety. Only nations beyond the pale of 


civilization may to-day suffer the dis- 
grace of indifference to their sick and 
aged; widows and orphans; insane and 
cripples. 
Life the Most Valued Asset 

It is at last being recognized that life 
is the most valuable of all the assets of 
a nation. Material resources are valu- 
able only because of human life and in 
proportion to the number and value of 
human lives. 

The chief total wealth of any nation 
is the sum of lives of those of its peo- 


ple who are valuable to society. But 
because we no longer cast away, but 
care for and even rescue, waste lives, 


we must deduct from this total of valu- 
able lives those dependents who are a 
burden upon the rest. As the whole 
wealth of a nation is equal to the sum 


of all its parts, it is increased by les- 
sening the number of dependents; still 
more by turning them into lives of 
value. 

It is obviously, said Mr. Woods, 
cheaper and better to induce and aid 
another to do at his expense what we 
would otherwise have to do wholly or 


partly at our own. And it is far better, 
as well as cheaper, and more the Ameri- 
can spirit, to encourage a people to do 
voluntarily for themselves what the na- 
tion would otherwise do for them, and 
thus encourage others 

National Cost of Dependency 

Possibly no other nation is doing as 
much for its dependents And yet 
many other nations are doing more to 
encourage their people in methods of 
self-help. This is but another illustra- 
tion of the prodigality and wastefulness 
of the American people, spending more 
money to remedy an evil than it would 
cost to avert it. 

It is estimated, Mr. Woods said, that 
the United States is paying for depend- 
ency in various ways, organized chan- 
nels public and private, between -$350,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000. This does not 
include the $172,000,000 paid in Govern- 
ment pensions; it probably does not in- 
clude the increasing amount of State 
pensions paid to widows, mothers, pub- 
lic employes and others: most of all, it 
does not include an amount, probably 
largely in excess of these figures, being 
contributed directly and indirectly by 
irdividuals themselves for the care of 


dependents. There are, indeed, few 
persons of any means whatever who 
are not, in addition to taxes and per- 
sonal contributions to charities, in 
some way helping to care for some de- 
pendent kindred, neighbor or friend; 
and it is highly probable that the sum 
o! these contributions would largely ex- 
ceed the sums recorded by the Govern- 
ment and by organized charities. 
Indirect Cost of Dependency 

“In addition to this,” continued Mr. 
Woods, “could the indirect results of 
dependency be averted; could the 1,000,- 
000 persons in our institutions for de- 
pendents—in which over $1,500,000,000 
is invested—be made income-producing 
instead of an expense, we could change 
so much from liabilities to assets. 
Could the 10,000,000 persons who Rob- 
ert Hunter says are living on the pov- 
erty lime—and he says the figure may 
be nearer 15,000,000—be raised to a 
condition where every emergency does 
not require outside help; could the re- 
sults of dependency, poverty, lack of 
ecucation, child labor, woman labor, un- 
sanitary surroundings, under-efficiency 
due to a physical, moral and intellectu- 


al subnormality, be remedied; if, in 
fact, dependency from infancy to old 
age could be banished from our land, 


who can estimate what could be added 
annually not only to our financial 
wealth but to the physical, intellectual 
and moral worth, happiness and pros- 
perity of its people?” 

Life Insurance a Chief Preventive 

The peculiarly American institution 
ot life insurance is the greatest move- 
ment for organized thrift and for the 
averting of dependency that we have 
to-day or that has ever been known in 
the world. Its some 25,000,000 members 
are systematically and regularly con- 
tributing from their funds to avert the 
conditions of which we have spoken. It 
not only interests more people than all 
the other forms of thrift combined, but 
upon a more comprehensive and syste- 
matic plan, not for sporadic but for 
permanent savings. 

Insured, the Provident and Thrifty: 


It is a recourse only of persons in- 
terested in thrift, not in speculation, 
said Mr. Woods. No one can make 


money for himself by life insurance, in 
any other sense than by systematic 
saving. Any inordinate return from 
life insurance payments must go to 
others—widows and orphans—not one’s 
self. Its chief object, therefore, is to 
bring about just the condition most de- 
sirable for the whole people and to 
avert conditions for which organized 
government and society are so heavily 
contributing. And this is being done, 
not by governmental compulsion, as in 
Germany, England and other countries 
in Europe, but is voluntarily assumed 
by American people, in other respects 


so extravagant and lacking in provi- 
dence but in this country laying by 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year for this 


largely inselfish purpose. 

Only Country to Discourage Insurance 
And yet this country, he pointed out 
the most liberal in paying for the 

consequences remedied or averted by 
insurance—instead of following the al- 
most universal practice of all other 
countries and encouraging insurance, is 
the one country in the world to penalize 
those who voluntarily, in the true Amer- 
ican spirit, assume this obligation 
themselves! 

“Not only is it the practice of many 
of our States and communities,” Mr. 
Wood continued, “to impose a large in- 
heritance tax upon money devised to 


BROAD SERVICE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE TO PUBLIC 


HALEY FISKE CALLS ACTIVITIES 
“NEW SOCIALISM” 
How Payments to Policyholders, In- 
vestments, Taxes, Etc., Benefit All 


the People 
The varied activities of life insur- 
ance companies in addition to their 
great work of furnishing indemnity, 


were discussed in an instructive paper 
by Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

“Consider first,” said Mr. Fiske, “how 
widespread in the community is the 
insurance of lives. At the end of 1914 
there were 40,391,856 policies in force 
in the United States and Canada, as 
compared with a population of, say, 
110,000,000. We estimate that these 
forty millions of policies were upon 
twenty-five to thirty millions of lives, 
and, therefore, that about a quarter of 
the population is insured. These are 
the figures of 244 regular reserve com- 
panies. The insurance in force was 
$22,342,611,750. The companies are ex- 
ceedingly active and energetic in prose- 
cuting the business. There was a gain 
of nearly two and a half millions in 
number and nearly two billions of dol- 
lars in amount of insurance in force 
during the year 1914. 

Great Annual Distributions 

“The companies,” said Mr. Fiske, 
“distributed during 1914, $527,535,935. 
Somebody has said this is over one- 
half of the national debt. Think of 
the excitement the Government would 
arouse if it undertook to pay its debt 
in a single year! Think of the taxa- 
tion necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to do such a thing. Yet the dis- 
tribution by life companies of over half 
of a billion dollars in a year causes no 
comment.” 

The assets of these companies at the 
end of 1914 were $5,228,131,428. They 
increased during the year $321,684,415. 
There were poured into this fund dur- 
ing the year $1,035,066,155, of which 
$778,758,888 were from premiums. Of 
the total assets there were permanent- 
ly invested in reserve required by law 
to meet policy obligations the sum of 
$4,341,688,654; the increase in the re- 
serve during the year 1914 was $251,- 
140,370. 

Its Vast Constructive Work 

Of the five and a quarter billions of 
assets, said Mr. Fiske, it is probable 
that thirty per cent. of these are in- 
vested in railway securities, that is, one 
and a half billions of dollars are in the 
real and personal property of railways. 
The first thought about this is that the 
insurance business has been the most 
important single instrumentality in de- 
veloping the country; that millions of 


the very beneficent institutions to 
which the State is so heavily contribut- 
ing, but, unlike any other country in 
the world, civilized or uncivilized, it 
imposes a tax of over a million a month 
—$13,676,096 last year—upon American 
policyholders. This is a tax falling di- 
rectly upon policyholders and does not 
include the property taxes upon life in- 
surance assets, to which exception is 
not taken. The tax imposed last year 


is about the amount that such an effi- 
cient country as Germany is contrib- 
uting from government funds in com- 
pelling and encouraging its people to 
(Continued on page 12.) 


acres of land have been thrown open 
to cultivation; that the coal, the ores, 
the crops have been wealth added to 
the country’s resources; that enorm- 
ous populations have been scattered 
over the various States; that the re- 
sulting commerce has founded and 
built up the cities of the country; that, 
through exports, money has_ been 
drawn from all the world and millions 
of people invited to our shores and sent 
throughout the land. 

It is probable that thirty-five per 
cent. of these assets are loaned on 
bonds and mortgages. That means 
that communities have been built up 
by insurance funds. {It is estimated 
that ten per cent. of the funds are in- 
vested in State, county and municipal 
bonds and bonds of public improve- 
ments. That means that communities 
have been developed and sustained, 
and have been furnished with the con- 
veniences of modern life and with ma- 
terial facilities for the education of 
children by the insurance companies. 

Probably fifteen per cent. of the as- 
sets of the companies are invested in 
policy loans. 

Touches the People Everywhere 

The income in 1914 of the 244 com- 
panies was over a billion of dollars, of 
which nearly 780 millions were in pre- 
miums, said Mr. Fiske. Of this billion 
dollars of income ($1,035,066,155), 
twenty-five per cent. was added to re- 
serve—$251,140,370—and invested _ in 
the upbuilding of our material re- 
sources; fifty per cent.—$527,535,935— 
was returned to policyholders new and 
old. Seventeen per cent. went to man- 
agement expenses—salaries, wages, 
commissions—touching the community 
on all sides as money spent in small 
sums inevitably does; about one and a 
half per cent.—say, fourteen millions of 
dollars—paid in taxes on premiums, an 
amount, he said, unjustly assessed upon 
thrift. 

Three-fourths of all policies in force 
are industrial. That is, one out of 
every five of the population of the 
United States and Canada is a policy- 
holder. In Philadelphia there are more 
industrial policies in force than the 
number of the population. 

The New Socialism 

Mr. Fiske told of the extensive work 
of the companies in conservation of 
health of policyholders and the varied 
activities for their general welfare con- 
ducted by many of the companies. 

“The service which life insurance 
performs to its patrons,” said Mr. 
Fiske in conclusion, “outside of its 
function of paying death claims—and 
to the comraunity generally is no doubt 
in its infancy. The pioneers expect 
and hope for followers. The lines of 
its services may take new directions 
and go to further lengths. The busi- 
ness of life insurance is expanding 
wonderfully. The ambition of its man- 
agers is to furnish protection to all of 
the healthy population, and many of 
those who, though impaired, are insur- 
able as sub-standard risks. If one in 
five is now insured, why not four in 





five? Looking at the past growth of 
the business, is there any limit 
to its increase? Why not look to 
the time when the people shall 


perform service to themselves, through 


the instrumentality of life  insur- 
ance; a _ service covering health in 
life, care in sickness, indemnity in 


death, sanitation in community life, the 
financing of home-owning, of public 
utilities and civic conveniences—a serv- 
ice resulting from such widespread co- 
operation that it may be called a New 
Socialism!” 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITING 


WHAT THE GREAT ORGANIZA- 
TION HAS ACHIEVED 





R. W. Osborn, of San _ Francisco, 
Sketches Development of Insur- 
ance from Small Beginning 





The economic importance of the fire 
insurance companies in world progress 
was sketched by R. W. Osborn, of San 
Francisco, manager of the Pennsylva- 
nia Fire Insurance Co., in an address 
before the Congress. Mr. Osborn 
traced the development of underwrit- 
ing up to its great proportions of the 
present day and he showed the hazard- 
ous condition confronting the compa- 
nies only a score of years ago. 

Its Constructive Work 

Underwriting was confronted’ by 
these conditions and required to carry 
them along against an adverse tide, 
without remedial effort on the part of 
the State or country and without itself 
being adequately constituted to unload 
its burden by corrective influence. 

Underwriting organization by persis- 
tent courage and by influence of a pos- 
itive character, has brought communi- 
ties to a fuller sense of co-operative 
effort, and they have responded with 
more or less earnestness to construc- 
tive suggestion; not at first, however, 
without hostility and provoking organ- 
ized resistance. It is quite human to 
protest against taxation, and the aver- 
age man feels all tax as an arbitrary 
subtraction from his bank account. 
But apart from life insurance, I know 
of no system of taxation so accurate, 
so thoroughly distributive, and so de- 
void of human error as the measure- 
ment of rate for fire insurance assess- 
ment. In passing it must be admitted 
that until within a comparatively short 
time, making rates was a system of 
guessing—system we call it because it 
did possess some semblance of organ- 
ized method, but withal it was a guess 
and served indifferently to create a 
fair parity between loss and _ profit. 
But the last 25 years have been pro- 
digious factors in developing new haz- 
ards, new processes and introduction 
into human activity of unappreciated 
and misunderstood elements. 

These in turn require treatment and 
the application of new principles at 
once perplexing, and at times experi- 
mental. 

The National Board through its elab- 
orate corps of engineers, has served 
immeasurably in correcting conflagra- 
tion tendencies. Rating bureaus have 
done still more by inculcating the the- 
ory of resistance by proper construc- 
tion and fire protection, through closer 
analysis of different risks. Inspection 
bureaus have proven a public blessing 
in their positive and corrective influ- 
erce, while laboratories are the acme 
of engineering skill and are serving an 
unmeasured purpose in the economy of 
industrialism. All of these are but arte- 
ries through which the life blood of 
the great system is flowing. 

These various branches of the busi- 
ness are working intelligently for con- 
structive results, each specializing 
along fundamental lines and _ each 
achieving a success in the ratio of the 
resistive force opposing it. 

A Period of Evolution 

“We are unquestionably undergoing 
an evolution,” said Mr. Osborn, “modi- 
fied by change and conditions from 
both within and without, and it is 
strange how much of the movement 
‘without’ has to do with the one 
‘within.’ Some 40 years ago the non- 
uniformity of policy conditions was a 
source of endless trouble and public 
criticism, the non-concurrence of pol- 
icy forms gave rise to dispute and liti- 
gation. Public temper was so keyed 
as to make it imperative that a change 
should take place. The companies 
themselves aimed to meet that opposi- 
tion by mutually agreeing to a policy 


uniform in its conditions and this 
worked fairly weil for a while. Final- 
ly the States began to legislate on this 
subject with the result that a large 
number of States have adopted a form 
of policy, the use of which is manda- 
tory, but the legislation merely accel- 
erated a process already begun, one 
that was inevitably. coming by force of 
a natural and consistent evolution. 

“Then followed a _ similar popular 
protest against the business generally 
for an alleged lack of faith in the ad- 
justment of losses, and it may be quite 
true that there were many instances 
when the adjustment of loss did not 
redound to the credit of the company, 
but when we consider the millions of 
cases handled, the real number of bad 
adjustments was in reality small, if 
not insignificant when compared with 
the whole. However, it must not be 
permitted to pass unnoticed that a very 
large number of ‘bad adjustments’ 
were inspired by ‘bad’ losses when, if 
the inscrutable eye of Providence had 
revealed the facts, they would prove 
anything but a halo encircling the 
heads of innocent claimants. This is a 
truth expressed with far more modera- 
tion than restraint. But the spirit of 
competition alone has so modified the 
practice of the past, that if the compa- 
nies were not inspired by a high stand- 
ard of moral consideration, they could 
not afford to ignore both the letter and 
the spirit of the contract, with a gra- 
tuity added to accelerate the appetite. 
But it is my observation that a very 
measurable standard of justice and 
equity are the moving factors with un- 
derwriting in respect to fulfilling the 
obligations of the contract. It has re- 
quired no law to accomplish this, sim- 
ply by an awakening through the 
evocatory agency of honor itself, has 
this been brought about. 


Contention Over Rates 
“Then the question of rating, the tax 
imposed upon the public was the bone 
of contention. A hundred years ago 
the rate problem was more easily 
solved, because the hazards insured 
against were far less varied and infi- 


nitely less complex. Risks were re- 
solved into few classes and those 
classes were rated very largely upon 


a community of interest. 

“By a wonderfully progressive move- 
ment, underwriting is approaching the 
standard of a science and must be left, 
within itself, to work out its own prob- 
lems. 

“Little credit is given to under- 
writing for the wonderful forces of to- 
day. The education going on under 
its guidance and initiation is little 
short of marvelous. Engineers are 
constantly studying methods of con- 
struction, the chemist is regularly in 
touch with the great system of under- 
writing. Every city and town will trace 
the development of its fire-fighting 
facilities to the door of the underwrit- 
er, where every facility is afforded the 
public for progressive ideas.” 








J. C. WILSON, 
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An opportunity for rapid advancement is offered to men 
who are willing—and will. 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


ASSOCIATION WORK FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS’ BENEFIT 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIED FIELD 
OF ACTIVITY 


Charlies A. Peabody Tells of Purposes 
of Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents 
One of the most important functions 
of any business association, said Charles 
A. Peabody, president of the Mutual 
Life of New York, in describing the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents before the Congress, is to teach 
its own members to take a common 
point of view and to stand for com- 
mon interests against the interests or 

preferences of any one of them. 

Mr. Peabody was unable to be pres- 
ent at the Congress but his address 
was presented by Willard Done, former 
insurance commissioner of Utah, who 
attended the Congress as a representa- 
tive of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. Peabody told of the purposes and 
work of the Presidents’ Association, 
particularly its effective system of keep- 
ing the company members informed of 
the requirements of the law in the dif- 
ferent States and the voluminous new 
legislation. Since this service was 
started nine years ago, 10,000 bills af- 
fecting life insurance have been scru- 
tinized by experts and reported upon. 

For Life Insurance Betterment 

The association has been effective in 
promoting economy and generally re- 
ducing expenses by an interchange of 
views and experience among the com- 
panies. As trustees for millions of 
policyholders, Mr. Peabody said, the 
members of the association had receiv- 
ed valuable service toward the better- 
ment of life insurance. The range of 
subjects investigated and discussed by 
the association covers a broad field. In 
promoting the welfare of policyholders, 
one of the association’s objects, an im- 
portant development has been the ef- 
fort to prolong the lives of policyhold- 
ers. Frankly approached as an econom- 
ic or business proposition, Mr. Pea- 
body said, the movement promises to 
produce excellent results in more ways 
than just in reducing the mortality fac- 
tor of cost. 

Various other subjects have been 
taken up under the heading of “Welfare 
of Policyholders,” ranging from reduc 
tion of the lapse rate in life insurance 
to. the development of contracts de 
signed still further to protect benefici- 
aries in the matter of conserving policy 
proceeds. 

“It is my feeling,” said Mr. Peabody 
in conclusion, “that chief emphasis 
should be given to the important part 
these associations play in the education 


of their own members regarding what 
their attitude should be toward each 


other and in relation to the public. One 
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of their most important functions is to 
teach their members to take a common 
point of view and to stand for common 
interests as against the interest or 
preferences of any one of them. It is 
for them to teach practical co-operation 
by showing its uses and benefits; to in- 
culeate the spirit of brotherhool by 
providing an organization in which it 
must be the guiding principle and a 
place where it can be exemplified.” 
A Man Size Job 

“That the work of the Association,” 
Mr. Peabody said, “was a job of no 
small proportions is shown by the rec- 
ord of the proposed legislation it has 
been called on to consider in the nine 
years of its existence. During that 
time Congress and the legislatures of 
the various States have held 258 reg- 
ular sessions and, in addition, more 
than 75 special sessions. In these ses- 
sions over ten thousand bills affecting 
life insurance companies and requiring 
careful scrutiny by them were intro 
duced. In verbal volume this flow aver- 


aged during the ‘open seasons’ for cor- 
poration baiting more than 16,000 
words a day. In purpose and intent 


these bills ranged from control of what 
agents might say in their canvassing 
activities to direction in detail of how 
books should be kept and accounts ren- 
dered by the home office. They even 
directed the formulation of the con- 
tracts which might be made with pol- 
icyholders and specified the periods of 
time under which companies would be 
obligated to fulfill their side of the 
contracts even after policyholders had 
defaulted in their payment of premi- 
ums; to the disadvantage, of course, 
of their persistent fellow-policyhold- 
ers. In this flood were included many 
proposals to increase by vast amounts 
the six or more separate and distinct 
varieties of taxation already existent, 
under which policyholders have actu- 
ally contributed to the support of gov- 
ernment during these same nine years 
over $105,000,000. 

“An attempt to classify these legisla- 
tive ‘musts’ and dont’s’ shows 70 separ- 
able and more or less distinct species, 
with several hundred’ left over for the 
miscellaneous column, because they 
were unlike anything ever proposed 
before. Such was the legislative out- 
put which life insurance companies 
have had to read, analyze, criticise, 
commend or oppose, during the years 
1907 to 1915, inclusive. 

“Here, therefore, do we find at least 
one reason, and it seems to me a very 
potent one, for maintaining an associ- 
ation and manning it with specialists 

the field of law-meaning and law- 
making, to the end that this vast mass 
of legislation may be analyzed from 
the standpoint of policyholders’ inter- 
ests with a view to showing legislators 
what would be the effect of such laws 
it they were placed upon the statute 
books. 

“Inasmuch as this business has been 
brought under direct control and guid- 
ance of insurance departments in the 
several States, it becomes necessary 
to have at hand up-to-date information 
regarding the personnel of these vari- 
ous departments. Since they are more 
or less subject to the vicissitudes of 
partisan politics, a great many changes 
take place, as, for instance, during the 
past year, when there were 24 
changes in the heads of such depart- 
ments, to say nothing of changes in 
the positions of deputies, actuaries, in- 
spectors, etc Information regarding 
these changes is gleaned from the As- 
sociation’s clipping service and fur- 
nished to members by means of a bul- 


letin service covering this and other 
matters of current interest and im- 
portance. 


Responsibility Not Limited 
“Officers and directors of life insur- 
ance companies may, for practical 
reasons, be compelled to regard their 
field of responsibility as being limited 
to the interests of policyholders in the 
company which they happen to repre- 
sent, but this is not, and cannot be, 
true of an association which includes 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 
OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 


MANY BENEFITS FROM INDEMNITY 
AND CONSERVATION 





David Van Schaack Addresses World’s 
insurance Congress on Broad Influ- 
ences of the Business 





“Phe idea of social service as a 
function of insurance,” said David Van 
Schaack, director of the Bureau of In- 
spection and Accident Prevention of 
the Aetna Life, in his address before 
the World’s Insurance Congress, “that 
social service which goes beyond in- 
demnification for loss and all which 


natural out- 


that accomplishes, is a né ) 
growth of the underwriting which 
makes indemnification possible. — 

“The beneficial possibilities in the 


business.” he said, “were not only in 
that it indemnifies the individual for 
personal loss, but prevents his inabil- 
itv to continue his efforts toward the 
creation of wealth and from becoming 
a drain upon society. 
Great Opportunities Offered — e 
“There is even a deeper service, 
said Mr. Van Schaack, “in the con- 
servation work in connection with 
workmen’s compensation business. In- 
surance has become one of the great- 
est factors in conservation that the 
world has ever known. Insurance en- 
joys greater opportunities for render- 
ing social service than are possible 
to other businesses and the realization 
of these opportunities proceeds from 
the proper conduct of the business it- 
self.” 
Mr. Van Schaack said that no branch 


of this service is more pregnant with 
future possibilities than the accident 
prevent work of the companies. The 
casualty companies have been fully 


cognizant of the great waste caused by 
industria) accidents. Actuated, to 
speak frankly, he said, by the purely 
selfish desire to maintain and extend 


their business, several companies 
started fleld inspection departments 
through which the accident prevent 
work was conducted. 

The wave of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, he said, marks the 
beginning of a new era in = acci- 
dent prevention. The’ merit sys- 
tem of rating compensation risks can- 


not help but be far reaching in its re- 
sults, he said, as a risk is then rated 
according to its individual merits in 
accident prevention provisions 

Value of Conservation 

“Viewed from the economic side,” 
continued Mr. Van Schaack, “whether 
broadly or narrowly, the value of acci- 
dent prevention is unmistakable, to em- 
ployes, to employers and to society 
at large. The cost of accidents is not 
measurable in terms of the money 
paid out in compensation or damages 
Great as this is in the aggregate, it 
ig only a part of the drain upon 
ated wealth which results from 
dents.” 

Most important of all the economic 
side is the part which accident pre- 
vention plays in conserving that great- 
est asset of any nation, said Mr. Van 
Schaack, its people. Accident preven- 
tion is leading to other forms of social 


cre- 


acci- 


betterment. Recognition of the waste 
in industrial accidents opens up the 
way to recognition of the waste in ill- 


ness and the lack of proper living con- 


ditions Accident prevention is, di- 
rectly and indirectly, performing a so- 
cial service of the highest value in 


many directions. 

“No man connected with casualty in- 
surance,” said Mr. Van Schaack in con- 
clusion, “can fail to take genuine pride 
in the notable part which insurance 
through its promotion of practical ac- 
cident prevention, thus has in the ren- 
dering of social service, or to look for- 
ward with eager expectancy to the 
broader opportunity which will come 
when occupational diseases are uni- 
versally brought within the scope of 
Workmen’s Compensation laws and 
when sickness insurance becomes gen- 
eral in industry as well as elsewhere.” 


PLACING BUSINESS FOR A 
GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE 


Marshall Field & Co. Carries Twenty 
Lines of Indemnity—Advice from 
Arthur Hawxhurst 


How a great department store takes 
care of the health and safety of its 
employes and patrons and protects its 
property by insurance, was described 
by Arthur Hawxhurst, insurance man- 
ager of Marshall Field & Co. of Chi- 
cago. Buildings covering more than 
124 acres of ground and the employ- 
ment of 15,000 persons naturally repre- 
sent millions in property as well as 
other interests, which must be protect- 
ed by insurance of one kind or another. 

All of this insurance is handled by 
the private insurance department of 
the house which unlike the average 
brokerage office must specialize along 
all lines of insurance. This business is 
ali handled through agencies, each 
agency being given business in propor- 
tion to its facilities to write the line. 
This, Mr. Hawxhurst said, conserves 
the agent’s business and brings a re- 
ciprocal interest to the house. Mr. 
Hawxhurst’s advice was not to buy 
cheap insurance. What is only a little 
scrap of paper to-day may be your only 
asset for millions to-morrow. 

Mr. Hawxhurst told of the fire pro- 
tection facilities provided in the build- 
ings and the provisions for safety and 
the prevention of accidents. He told in 
detail of the welfare work for employes 
and the provisions for their health. 
There is maintained a medical depart- 
ment presided over by a physician of 
standing. Examinations are made of 
employes along the lines of their gen- 
eral health and employes confined to 
their homes are also looked after. 

Marshall Field & Co. carries about 
twenty different kinds of indemnity, all 
of which are written in old line stock 
companies with one or two exceptions. 

“The people at large should be made 
to realize,” said Mr. Hawxhurst, “that 
their money pays for every dollar 
burned or otherwise lost, and not at all 
is it in reality the money of an insur- 
amce company. Insurance companies 
are but collectors and distributors of 
the people’s funds paid in premiums for 
irndemnifying them against losses. If 
the rates at which this fund is collected 
are not high enough to bring a suffi- 
cient amount to pay losses, taxes, ex- 
penses and enough profit to retain pro- 
per capital in the business—for other- 
wise it will withdraw itself—they are 
increased and the people pay the in- 
crease in the end.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE OF 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE 


Senator Sherman Pays High Tribute 
to Business—Substitutes Certain 
Contract for Business Hazards 


constructive influ- 
ence of insurance, Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman of Illinois, paid a high 
tribute to the business and pointed out 
the injustice of many of the restric- 
tions imposed upon it and the enorm- 


Speaking on the 


ous burden of taxation it bears. 
“Insurance assembles scattered re- 
sources,” said Senator Sherman. “It 


mobilizes a small part of to-day’s earn- 
ings against misfortune. It transmutes 
possible charity into certain self-sup- 
port. It is the matured contract of 
prudence and scientific knowledge on 
the one hand, and on the other is based 
on sound financial principles backed by 
the successful public and private bus!- 
ness undertakings of the _ civilized 
world. It substitutes a certain con- 
tract for the hazards of business, the 
uncertainty of health and _ earning 
power. 

“It remains an inscrutable mystery,” 
said the Senator in conclusion, “why 
life insurance companies are among 
the first objects of taxation when the 
government or the State requires ad- 
ditional revenues,” 


LOCAL AGENTS’ WORK 
FOR GENERAL GOOD 


THEIR EFFORTS RESULT IN MANY 
BETTERMENTS 


C. H. Woodworth Reviews Develop- 
ment of National Association—How 
the Public is Benefited 


The purposes and achievements of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents were explained before the 
World’s Insurance Congress by C. H. 
Woodworth, of Buffalo, ex-president of 
the association and one of its organ- 
izers. 

“As the business grew from its early 
beginnings when rates were the same 
for all risks and instead of the com- 
pany seeking business, the assured 
sought protection, to a condition of 
keen competition resulting from the de- 
velopment of big business,” said Mr. 
Woodworth, “to protect their interests 
and their business the local agents 
formed the National Association, but 
early it was recognized that the real 
interests of the agent were identical 
with the real interests of the compan- 
ies and the insurers. As a result of 
the broadening activities of the organ- 
ized agents, they have become promi- 
nent factors in the business and of 
financial, ethical and educational value 
to the country. 

“What has been accomplished by the 
Association,” said Mr. Woodworth, 
“has been to the advantage of all 
agents in the country equally and that 
the only special privileges enjoyed by 
the membership are educational and al- 
truistic. 

“One of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the Association,” said Mr. 
Woodworth, “was the obtaining of an 
agreement with the companies to dis- 
continue overhead writing. This is of 
value not only to the local agents, but 


to property-owners and companies as 
well, 

“A far-reaching decision to all con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Woodworth, “was 


that securing to the agent a property 
right in his business, making his life 
work a tangible asset. The Associa- 
tion took up the task of preparing and 
introducing uniform blanks from which 
much benefit should be derived. 


“In his daily contact with the public 
the agent is able to educate insurers 
and to impress upon them the neces- 
sity for fire insurance and the rights 
and duties of those furnishing it. The 
value of the ‘Association to the public 
is also emphasized,” continued Mr. 
Woodworth, “in fire prevention work. 
Valuable work is also done in urging 
upon municipalities and legislators the 
removal of existing perils and the in- 
stallation of better protection.” 


Mr. Woodworth called attention to 
the enormous burden of taxation on in- 
surance companies, totaling more than 
$22,000,000, only about 5 per cent. of 
which is used for supporting insurance 
departments. The Association has 
protested emphatically against this ex- 
cessive taxation, which he said incites 
unfair criticism of the business because 
it results in increasing rates. 

“The opposition of the Association 
to underwriters’ agencies,” Mr. Wood- 
worth explained, “was because their 
method was the operation of two com- 
panies on one capital and, therefore, 
unfair. 


“Legislation requiring certain quali- 
fications for agents, which we favor,” 
concluded Mr. Woodworth, “protects 
the public from ignorance and crook- 
edness, The Association, in the inter- 
est of the property-owner and all oth- 
ers, stands for the enactment of anti- 
rebate and anti-discrimination laws al- 
ready adopted by many States. The 
Association favors the repeal of val- 
ued-policy, anti-compact and anti-co- 
insurance laws, ail of which increase 
the cost of insurance; and has always 
supported State insurance officials in 


CASUALTY AGENTS STAND 
FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


W. G. Wilson Outlines Purposes of 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents 





The efforts of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents to 
establish a high standard of service 
to the public and promote the welfare 
of the local agent was the subject of 
an address before the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress by William G. Wilson, 
of Cleveland, manager for the Aetna 
Life. Mr. Wilson said that the prime 
purpose of the Association was to safe- 
guard and expand the usefulness oi 
the agent both to the assured and the 
company. 

The Association, he said, had a 
three-fold purpose: To instill into the 
agents an appreciation of better sales- 
manship, administration and conserva- 
tion. ‘Administration imposes the task, 
he said, of meeting the insurance 
needs of the client; conservation in- 
volves a broad conception of under- 
writing principles, and the inspection 
and correction of defects. 


“Believing, therefore,” concluded 
Mr. Wilson, “that insurance agents 
have a man’s work to perform, this 
Association designs to adopt, promote 
and expand that high standard of serv- 
ice which senses and satisfies the re- 
quirements of the insurer and covers 
with carefully underwritten contracts 
or bonds those transactions and inter- 
ests which constitute the great body 
of world business with which we have 
to deal.” 





HOW GOVERNMENT HINDERS 
INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT 
David Starr Jordan Shows That Com- 


pulsory State Insurance Works 
Great Injustice to Public 





In discussing government obstacles 
to insurance, David Starr Jordan, chan- 
cellor of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, severely condemned all forms of 
paternalistic discipline as exemplified 
in the inroads of government on pri- 
vate enterprise. 


“The obstacles in question,” said 
Professor Jordan, “are those of compul- 
sory State insurance, a paternal ar- 
rangement which safeguards the work- 
er without any will or initiative of his 
own or even against his purpose. The 
insurance premiums are not a gift, but 
a forced withdrawal of some portion 
of the workman’s earnings, and the 
need to preserve his claim to these 
savings serves as a_ safeguard to 
prevent him from wantonly leaving 
his job. Naturally this system, 
with the accompanying system of old 
age pensions, tends to take the virtue 
out of personal care for the future by 


throwing the responsibility on the 
State. 
“Naturally also, it interferes with 


the normal working of insurance ar- 
rangements, for these appeal to indi- 
vidual initiative and forethought. These 
thrive best in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, while the systems of State insur- 
ance and old age pensions deal with 
men and women mainly as cogs in the 
wheels of a great industrial machine. 

“The workman has therefore the 
choice between the docile acceptance 
of a fate not wholly intolerable and re- 
volt with certain misery. State insur- 
ance against poverty, unemployment 
or old age guard him against total fail- 
ure and at the same time cut the nerve 
of any effort to gain such security for 
himself.” 


their efforts to protect property-owners 
against the depredations of wild cat 
companies. The invaluable service of 
our members, who have the voter's 


ears and confidence, in disseminating 
information relating to insurance, has 
helped to secure in many States more 
intelligent and reasonable legislation.” 
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BROAD SERVICE PLANS 
OF LIFE FIELD MEN 


AGENTS HAVE COME TO BE 
POWER IN BUSINESS 





Ex-President H. H. Ward Tells of De- 
velopment of National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


The important place which the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has come to hold in life insurance, 
was described by H. H. Ward, ex-presi- 
dent of the Association and manager 
in the Pacific Northwest for the Pacific 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Ward told of the starting and 
development of the organization, which 
he said, had its real birth in the diffi- 
cult times of the life insurance investi- 
gation. He said the underlying prin- 
ciple of the organization was that no 
man is as great as his company; no 
company is as great as life insurance. 


Second Business in the World 


Life insurance is to-day the second 
largest business in the world, being 
exceeded only by railroading, and mil- 
lions of the securities of the railroads 
are in the vaults of the insurance com- 
panies. 

The modern service of the life un- 
derwriters’ association to life insur- 
ance and the public, started, Mr. Ward 
said, in the life insurance investigation, 
when the agent found himself the only 
medium through which the various an- 
tagonistic elements in that upheaval 
could be brought together. Following 
the famous “Chicago Conference” the 
agent became a greater power in the 
business than ever before. That was 
in 1906 and where they had before re- 
stricted themselves to field activities, 
they were thereafter called upon to act 
for life insurance in general, he said, 
and for the policyholder in particular. 
The agent came to represent life in- 
surance as an institution. 


Broad Plans for Betterment 


This, said Mr. Ward, made of the 
agent a different being. To-day the Na- 
tional Association is fathering a num- 
ber of important things which look to 
the conservation of life insurance; to 
the elimination of evil practices and 
high overhead cost; to the education 
not only of the insuring public, but 
also of the student body in colleges 
and high schools; to the reduction or 
the elimination of the taxation evil, 
now one of the greatest drawbacks to 
the fulfillment of the mission of life 
insurance as an institution, namely, 
the elimination of want. 

Mr. Ward described the work that 
had already been accomplished along 
these lines, notably in publishing a 
book on life insurance; in introducing 
courses on life insurance into the cur- 
ricula of many colleges, and in the 
formation of special bureaus to carry 
out these ideas. To-day, over seventy 
colleges have adopted life insurance 
instruction to some extent. 

A Period of Construction 


“It may be said,” concluded Mr. 
Ward, “that the ‘Association has now 
passed the period of reconstruction 
and is now well out on the high seas 
of construction. 

“Its present mission and its future 
mission are those of usefulness and 
service to the greatest number of peo- 
ple. This can only be reached through 
the education of desirable agents and 
the elimination of undesirable agents; 
through correct methods of salesman- 
ship; truthful presentation of the sub- 
ject and honorable competition. 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has come into its own. 
It has reached the full stature of man- 
hood. It is a purely representative 
body. Its membership consists of the 
men who are the direct representatives 
of the companies and of the policy- 
holders at one and the same time. The 
National Association, with its wider ex- 
perience, and its broader knowledge, 
and its greater opportunities is to-day 
enabled to accomplish along construc- 


VAST INSURANCE SERVICE 
TOUCHES ALL HUMANITY 


Ex-Governor Gillett of California Pays 
High Tribute to Business of 
Underwriting 


The service performed by insurance 
was described by J. N. Gillett, ex-gov- 
ernor of California, who held office dur- 
ing the reconstruction period of San 
Francisco. 

“Insurance is one of the greatest 
factors to-day in the business and com- 
mercial life of the nation,” said ex- 
Governor Gillett. “The necessities of 
commerce gave it its birth, and it has 
expanded and develop:d with com- 
merce, always meeting its wants and 
protecting its ever widening fields, en- 
couraging it to go forward, helping it 
when in distress and imsuring its suc- 
cess. 

“It has from time to ‘ime, with won- 
derful facility, adapted itself to the 
new interests of an advancing civiliza- 
tion, fostering enterprises, repairing 
losses, assisting those whom misfortune 
has overtaken and bringing to the 
fatherless a support to take the place 
of that which death deprived them of 
The services of insurance cannot be 
measured; without its fostering hand 
it would be impossible to conduct the 
business and life of the world as it is 
conducted to-day. The ships that sail 
upon our seas carrying the commerce 
of the nations of the earth face tides 
and storms, rocks and shoals, and all 
other perils of the deep, safe and se- 
cure with a life line thrown to the shore 
which protects every loss no matter 
what disaster may overtake it. 

“Homes may be destroyed, great 
business blocks fall in ruins and facto- 
ries disappear, but there is standing by 
a silent force that stretches forth its 
hand and they arise again. Sickness 
and disease may overtake us, but be- 
side the doctor and the nurse stands 
insurance ministering to our wants and 
taking care of our necessities. Death 
may enter the home and claim the hus- 
band and father, but insurance follows 
after, preserves the home, keeps the 
little family together and educates the 
children. 

“So in nearly every walk of life in- 
surance plays its part and comes to the 
relief of man in times of his adversity. 
‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,’ 
and such a friend is insurance.” 


tive lines, much for the upbuilding of 
life insurance as a national institu- 
tion. 

“Let me repeat, the deep underlying 
principle of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is that no man is 
as great as his company, no company 
is as great as the institution of life 
insurance. If its members live up to 
this principle, selfishness, greed and 
their attending evils will be, if not en- 
tirely eliminated, so minimized as to 
be a negligible quantity in the future 
development of the institution. The 
agents in the field, members of this 
great association movement, stand 
ready to work hand in hand with com- 
pany officials, with insurance depart- 
ments, with legislatures and with pol- 
icyholders for the future of the busi- 
ness. Its plea to the world is that 
the association movement be taken at 
its face value; that its members be 
recognized as the representatives of 
that which is highest in ethics, in con- 
structiveness and in conservation of 
the business.” 


“ON TIME” COMMITTEE 


The American Bankers’ Association, 
which recently held a convention in 
Seattle, has an “One Time” Committee, 
of six men. The committee is charged 
with the duty of notifying delegates 
end guests of the time of the sessions 
of the convention and meetings about 
to take place, and urging people about 
the lobby to go up stairs to the meet- 
ings. A good idea. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION 
OPPOSED BY BLACKBURN 


PREDICTS GENERAL UNIFORMITY 
IN REQUIREMENTS 


Some Faults of State Supervision that 
Need Correction—Discretionary 
Powers Objectionable 


National supervision of insurance is 
neither practicable nor desirable, de- 
clared Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary 
and counsel for the American Life Con- 
vertion, in an address on State super- 
vision before the World’s Insurance 
Congress. The Supreme Court decision 
had definitely settled the question that 
insurance was not commerce and in 
view of this, the companies, he said, 
should accept the situation and make 
State supervision more serviceable. 

Among the important improvements 
desirable, he said, was in the matter of 
examinations. Forty-four States au- 
thorize examinations of foreign compa- 
nies whenever the insurance commis- 
sioner wishes. 

Objects to Discretionary Power 

Within the past few years several 
States have given the insurance com- 
missioner discretionary powers so that 
the courts have had no authority to re- 
view or revise the acts of the official. 
Many States have granted the commis- 
sioner the authority to revoke the 
license of an agent or even of a com- 
pany without appeal. Although there 
are few abuses of this authority, Mr. 
Piackburn said, the discretionary pow- 
ev seems unnecessary and unjust. 

Another feature of recent develop 
nient which has proved very annoying, 
he said, is the authority given commis- 
sioners to pass upon policy forms of 
the companies. Mr. Blackburn was of 
the opinion that forms should be super- 
vised by state officials, but the law gen- 
erally gives the commissioner absolute 
authority without appeal. 

“State supervision is successful,” 
continued Mr. Blackburn, “not because 
of the wide discretion committed to the 
supervisors, but because the manage- 
ments of life insurance companies of 
this country have co-operated with the 
supervising officials to place life insur- 
ance upon the highest plane of fair 
dealing, high-minded service and hon- 
est treatment of policyholders. Most 
o: the wise laws enacted for the better- 
ment of life insurance, originated in 
the offices of the companies. 


System Generally Efficient 


“Under the handicap of the great lack 
of uniformity in our State insurance 
laws; under the handicap of politicians 
controlling the appointments and filling 
the offices of the insurance depart- 
ments; and under the handicap of un- 
wise and crude legislation in the sev- 
eral States, the supervisors of insur- 
ance, appointed or elected in the sev- 
eral States, have made the system of 
State supervision generally wholesome, 
efficient and helpful to all interested.” 

Mr. Blackburn said that the uniform 
blank is a forerunner of uniform de- 
partmental regulation. Great advance 
has been made in this direction. He 
does not favor general codes of insur- 
ance, believing that there should be 
separate codes for the different branch- 
es. Regulations applying properly to 
fire or casualty insurance are wholly 
out of place when applied to life insur 
ance. For instance, he pointed out, life 
insurance salesmen should not be limit 
ed in their territory except by contract 
with the company. In several States 
all agents are required to be residents. 
This should be amended to except life 
insurance agents. 

Mr. Blackburn called attention to the 
heavy fees paid into the States and said 
that the excess of payments beyond the 
necessary expenses of insurance de- 
partments, provided abundant funds 
for the expenses of examining the com- 


panies, 


CAMPAIGN FOR REDUCTION 
OF NATIONAL ASH HEAP 


Secretary Wentworth Tells of Big Pro- 
gram of National Fire Protection 
Association 


The campaign of fire prevention be- 
ing conducted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Asscciation, was described by 
Franklin H. Weatworth, its secretary, 
who told of the special engineering and 
research service conducted by the as- 
sociation. 

It is no longer the individual prop- 
erty which baffles the underwriter, but 
the sweeping fire or conflagration haz 
ard which survives in our cities. About 
six years ago, said Mr. Wentworth, the 
association awakened to a larger re- 
sponsibility. The increase in the fire 
waste and public negligence, called for 
a persistent educational campaign. The 
people were staggering under the enor- 
mous burden of the fire tax, not under- 
standing that the reasons for it lay in 
their own habits. 

In this work of information designed 
to illustrate the causes of the excessive 
fire tax and to point out methods of its 
reduction, the association has had the 
constant support of underwriters and 
the financial assistance of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

One of the important achievements 
of the association was the preparation 
of an entire literature in terms the 
public would comprehend. Every ef- 
fort has been made to educate the pub- 
lic toward a reduction of the national 
ash heap. 


Many Needless Requirements 


The annual statement as required by 
law occasions some unnecessary ex- 
pense for the companies. Many of the 
States require a statement of the mar- 
ket value of securities as of the last 
day of the year. This unfair method 
of calculating assets is gradually giving 
place to the amortization plan Many 
of the States require detailed lists of 
all existing loans upon real property 
and additional lists showing changes in 
these securities, which involves a tre- 
mendous amount of unnecessary labor. 
Mr. Blackburn said that as it is impos- 
sible for a commissioner in a distant 
State to check up these lists, all other 
departments should rely upon the do- 
miciliary commissioner in these mat- 
ters. 

Some of the laws require the showing 
oi the largest balances carried in banks 
iu any single day of the year. As the 
balance in any bank on any one day is 
beyond the control of the company, due 
to the possible payment of loans or 
other circumstances, the requirement 
is misleading. 

“T regard it as vital to State super- 
vision and vital to the companies,” 
concluded Mr. Blackburn, “that a plan 
be devised which shall unite the insur- 
ance commissioners with the insurance 
companies in systematic, continuous, 
effective effort toward eliminating con- 
tradictory statutes and bringing the 
State laws into such harmony as shall 
effectually remove the most serious 
handicap of State supervision. 

“I feel certain that an era of co-oper- 
ation has arrived; that the relation ex- 
isting between the supervising officials 
of the State departments and the com- 
panies has never been so friendly; that 
the companies themselves are no longer 
devoting themselves to cutthroat com- 
petition and that by diffusion among 
the people of information regarding in- 
surance matters we shall within the 
next ten years see great progress made 
toward uniform laws and departmental 
rulings.” 
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No Stand Taken on 
New Mortality Table 
(Continued from page 3.} 

This resolution, however, yielded to 
a substitute presented by Senator Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life, of Chicago, who offered one 
that was adopted as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners has appoint- 
ed a committee of that body to confer 
with a committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a committee of 
the American Institute of Actuaries to 
consider the advisability of conducting 
an investigation of the mortality expe- 
rience of life insurance companies; 
therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that it is the sense 
of the American Life Convention that 
it favors such mortality investigation, 
reserving of course, until after the com- 
pletion of the investigation, an expres- 
sion as to the desirability of adopting 
a table, if any, which may be based 
thereon, until opportunity shall be had 
to study such table particularly as the 
American experience table now in gen- 
eral use has been demonstrated, to be 
safe and sound in every way. 

“Resolved, further, that the matter 
of participating in such investigation 
and of contributing to the expense 
thereof, be left to each company for 
its determination.” 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: George A. 
Grimsley, president; secretary-treasur- 
er, Thomas W. Blackburn; executive 
committee: E. W. Randall, J. B. Rey- 
nolds and Thomas L. Miller, each for 
terms of two years. Holdover members 
being Henry Abels, Charles F. Coffin, 
and Harry L. Seay. Banquet held at 
6:30 P. M. ending Convention activities. 

One hundred members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention with their wives 
and friends came to San Francisco and 
gathered at the Exposition on Mon- 
day where a commemorative medal was 
presented to the organization on be- 
half of the Exposition. 





NEW INTERESTS CLEAN HOUSE 


Impairment Made Good and Company 
Has Surplus—Will Re-insure Its 
Business 


The new controlling interests in the 
American Assurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, which represent the Pension 
Mutual Life of Pittsburgh, have com- 
menced a work of re-organization which 
bids fair to place the company in finan- 
cial condition to continue a progres- 
sive life insurance business. In fact 
a report by the examiners of the Penn- 
sylvania insurance department to Com 
missioner Johnson under date of Sept. 
28 shows the company to have a sur- 
plus of nearly $11,500 as compared 
with an impairment of over $62,000 in 
the report of July 31 of this year. 

This has been brought about through 
the action of the controlling interest 
in compelling those from whom con- 
trol was purchased to repay to the 
American Assurance approximately 
$85,000 in cash, which not only made 
good the impairment but provided the 
surplus above-mentioned. 

Thomas Wood, secretary of the com- 
pany, advises us that all of the former 
officers and every one of its directors 
have been compelled to resign and that 
new officers and directors have been 
elected to succeed them; that since 
the new management took charge there 
has been a complete divorcement be- 
tween the American Corporation and 
the controlling interest of the Ameri- 
can Assurance Company, and that the 
fixed expenses of the company have 
been reduced approximately $30,000 per 
annum by the elimination of unneces- 
sary salaries. ‘Another $15,000 per an- 
num has been saved by the closing of 
unnecessary branch offices and general 
agencies. 

As stated in these columns, the ac- 
cident and health business has been 
disposed of to the Casualty Company 
of America, and it is proposed to con- 
tinue for a time the life business of the 
company. 


How Big Tax Burden 


Handicaps Insurance 
(Continued from page 8.) 
insure and a sum that would furnish 
life insurance protection for $500 each 
to 1,000,000 more families now left with- 
out a dollar. We spend governmental 
and private millions in taking care of 
the widows unprovided for by insur- 
ance, yet filch in taxes $70 from each 
$1,000 life insurance paid to widows 
and orphans by the providence of their 
husbands and fathers. We tax the pro- 
vident and unselfish insured, instead of 
taxing the deliquent uninsured. We 
encourage savings deposits of all other 
forms even providing nationalan State 
institutions for savings, and yet tax the 
forms even providing national and State 
ed—more provident because he is sav- 
ing for a longer period. 
A Vicious Principle 

“This penalization of the thrifty and 
provident is growing not only in amount 
but in percentage; a tax vicious in 
principle, viciously applied,” he said. 
“The evils of varying rates of State 
taxation—from nothing in one State to 
three per cent. in others; of retaliatory 
laws; of taxation of gross income, con- 
trary to any other business in the 
world, disregarding the net amount 
paid and taxing even the amount re- 
funded to policyholders; of compelling 
persons who live in different States to 
be subject to the varying rates of tax- 
ation of other States; of the expense of 
45 sometimes conflicting kinds of su- 
pervision; of not taxing any mutual as- 
sessment or fraternal insurance asso- 
ciation, yet heavily taxing equally mu- 
tual life insurance companies; need not 
be spoken of here. 

“Even in Europe, taxed to its utmost 
to pay the stupendous charges of the 
vast war, insurance—now doing so 
much to remedy the horrible European 
conditions—not only is free from Amer- 
ican taxation methods but is being 
doubly encouraged rather than pen- 
alized. 

Polyholder Alone Pays the Tax 

“Tf the 25,000,000 American policy- 
holders thoroughly understood this 
question, taxes on insurance would be 
wiped out as fast as Legislatures or 
Congress could meet. If every legisla 
tor understood that over half his con- 
stituents were paying this tax, increas- 
es would cease and reductions would 
at once become popular. 

“Ninety-two per cent. of the assets 
and 86 per cent. of the insurance in 
force is in companies either having no 
capital at all or where dividends to 
stockholders are absolutely limited 
and where, consequently, any expense 
must fall upon policyholders; and as 
for the balance of companies, no one 
knows better than those familiar with 
insurance that the making of even any 
fair interest return upon the capital 
paid in is most difficult. They must all 
meet the competition of mutual compa- 
nies, which would be obviously impos- 
sible were any undue amount diverted 
from policyholders into profits’ to 
others. 

“For the year 1914 companies now 
entirely mutual and consequently hav- 
ing no stock, paid their policyholders 
so-called ‘dividends,’ really refunds, of 
$84,346,891. Companies whose  divi- 
dends to stockholders were limited to 
a fixed amount and whose payments to 
stockholders, therefore, could not pos 
sibly be affected by taxation, paid their 
stockholders but $727,550, and 27 times 
as much—$19,799,586—to their policy- 
holders. Companies of all kinds paid 
last year in refunds to policyholders 
$108,006,664, and but $2,733,929 to stock- 
holders, on stock of $53,985,848—a re- 
turn of but 5.06 per cent.” 

Would Mobilize 25,000,000 
“Twenty-five million policyholders 
excluding the non-voters such as min- 
ors, children insured under industrial 
policies, and women in non-equal suf- 
frage States—will mean that in most 
legislative districts at least a majority 
of constituents are themselves policy- 
holders and more than a majority of 
the population in some way interested.” 





Holds New Mortality 
Table Not Necessary 


(Continued from page 4.) 


all purely non-participating companies aver- 
aged 79 cents per $1,000 of insurance in force 
at the end of the year, and the dividends paid 
by them to their stockholders during 1914 
averaged a little less than 234% of their cap- 
ital stock. The average earnings for 1914 of 
the companies were almost exactly $3 per 
thousand of the insurance in force at the end 
of the year; of this, $2.05 per thousand was 
returned to policyholders in the shape of div 
idends and the average dividend paid to the 
stockholders was slightly in excess of 4 
of their capital stock. Of course, some com 
panies have been more successful individually. 


Loading is Inadequate 

The companies have offset the excess amount 
collected tor mortality purposes by collecting 
in their premiums iess than ough to meet 
the actual necessary expense oi doing business. 
It is perfectly plain trom a most superficial 
examination of Gain and Loss Exhibits, Mr. 
Cathles explained that the average loading in 
non-participating premiums is inadequate tv 


meet the average expense of doing business. 
Premiums have. not been increased on that ac 
count because the companies have relied upon 
mortality and other profits to make up the 


deficiency in the expense loading 
New Table Unnecessary 

“I believe an unbiased examination of the 
facts will show” said Mr. Cathles “that a new 
mortality table is not necessary either for the 
safgty of the life insurance companies or for 
the protection of the insuring public. A new 
mortality table is desirable for the more exact 
information which it will place at the com 
mand of those responsible fcr the manage 
ment of life insurance companies. The actual 
death rate experienced by life imsurance com 
panies and the force of competition will con 


tinue to govern the net cost of life ins irance 
protection to the insuring public in the future 
just as it has always done in the past, irre 


spective of mortality tables 
What Can a Young Company Do? 

“It may not be amiss” said Mr. Cathles in 
conclusion ‘“‘to means for safely 
lightening the 1 the younger com 
panies, if such a table as the Medico-Actuarial 






is finally adopted. A very obvious method of 
obtaining tempcrary reliet would be the en- 
couragement of term insurance The existing 
premiums would appear low to the genera! 
public and reserves would be less under th 
new tables instead of greater. The only diffi 


culty would be the reduced commissions earned 
by agents. Another method which suggests 


calculation of both premiums and 
“One result of the Europear 
to be the tendency 













interest riz the unpre 

structior material <¢ 

mous ¢ ur reconstruction 

will be the war does not force 
an actual increase in the general rate of in 
terest for many years to come. The rate of 
interest now being realized by life insurance 
companies t iken in conjuncti with new cor 
ditions affecting the pr e course of 
nterest would seem to I le justifica 
tion for at least a temporary increase in the 
valuation rate of interest generally adopted t 


four per cent.” 


Association Work For 
Policyholders’ Benefit 
(Continued from page 9.) 
many companies and lays claim to be- 
ing representative of the institution of 
life insurance as a whole. 

“It is interesting to note that civili- 
zation has been marked at all stages 
of its development by the extent to 
which the rights of the individual have 
been subordinated to the common 
rights of ever-enlarging groups and al- 
liances. In primeval contests for su- 
premacy it was man against man. 
Later and in successive order it was 
clan against clan, tribe against tribe, 
State against State and, finally, in this 
year of grace 1915, it is nation against 
nation, wholly unmindful of the fact 
that in every case the superior right 
rests with neither of the warring fac- 
tions, but upon the interests of human- 
ity in general. 

“It is useless to attempt enumera- 
tion of association activities under this 
provision, because in the last analysis 
it is inclusive of everything that is be- 
ing done for the betterment of life in- 
surance serviee. It is all for the wel- 
fare of policyholders. The institution 
o: life insurance is fundamentally a co- 
operative enterprise and in the main 
is being conducted on the purely mutu- 
al or co-operative plan.” 





OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 











E. P. MELSON 
President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


106 William %., New York Oy 
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Everybody is agreed that 

Revived revived business is good 

Business business. A good many 

Planning agents are of the opinion 

that revived business is, 
as arule, the very best kind of business. 
And there is sound and solid reason 
for this view, says The Prudential Rec- 
ord. 

For instance, a revived policy has 
been twice canvassed. Its holder 
knows more about it and more fully 
realizes its value on the second holding 
than he or she did on the first. The 
risk of its lapsing again is greatly dim- 
inished. The likelihood of the premi- 
ums on it being paid regularly and 
cheerfully the second time comes near- 
er the point of certainty. 

It follows, then, that revived business 
is pretty sure to prove a high quality 
of business, the ideal kind that is like- 
ly to stay and pay, pay and stay. 

And what better or more auspicious 
time could there be for a good revival 
effort than just now? 

Vacation days all behind; ditto out- 
ing and off-days generally, with their 
calls for extra and unusual expendi- 
tures. Everybody is back home and on 
the job. 

Never before was this land, both of 
the United States and Canada, blessed 
with such bumper crops. Both coun- 
tries are all smiles over the rich har- 
vest their farmers are now gathering in. 

The situation and the times are, 
therefore, ideal for a successful re- 
vival movement along our entire line 
of operations. 

Make it your regular weekly busi- 
ness, gentlemen of the agency force, to 
resume acquaintance with the lapsed 
policyholders on your respective deb- 
its. Show them the danger and un- 
wisdom of depriving themselves of nec- 
essary protection. Make it clear to 
them that, for the sake of dependent 
ones, it is their duty to place them- 
selves again in benefit. 

Point out the great truth to them that 
ne one knows what a day or an hour 
may bring forth. Cite to them the 
case of the Eastland, mt Chicago, 
where, last July, more than eight hun- 
dred men, women and children were 
swept to their death in the twinkling 
of an eye, as it were. Not any ot 
these, a few moments before the catas 
trophe, dreamt of the fate that over- 
took them. 

Impress upon lapsed policyholders on 
your debit the vital importance of every 
one being prepared against misfortune. 
The time to get protection is now, 
while one is alive and in good health. 

. . + 


real money 
If You Were would you consider a 
Hiring Men man had earned who 
By the Day worked as much as you 


How much 


did last week? asks 
Vice-President Stevens of the Illinois 
Life. 

The life insurance salesman is his 


own boss. As a rule he works only 
when he feels like it. and no matter 
how much he loafs his own conscience 
is his only critic. 

The insurance salesman hires him- 
self, works for himself, pushes himself 
and pays himself. for which reason a 
little self-examination at the close of 
each day and each week is a mighty 
good thing for him, and when he gets 
to the point where he expects and re- 
quires the same hard work and the 
same attention to business from him- 
self that he would require from an- 
other man on his pay-roll he is on the 
highroad to success. 

Those who drive themselves as hard 
as they would drive others are en- 
titled to and achieve success. 


Vice-President L. K. Pass- 
Told of An more of the Penn Mutual 
Advertising Life, cites an interesting 
Solicitor experience of an adver- 
tising solicitor. As a can- 
vasser he rarely prepared his cases in 
advance, relying almost wholly on cir- 
cumstances as they developed, exercis- 
ing the high grade of intelligence which 
was his. In short, he resorted to no 
artifices, no evasions, no indirections. 
He had a straight story to tell and 
he told it impressively; he had an hon- 
est article to sell and he sold it on its 
naked merits. He did not regard him- 
self as a salesman of more than aver- 
age ability except in one particular: 
the contracts he made, “stuck;” there 
was never a subsequent question in 
connection with them to adjust; and 
the customers he won remained faith 
ful to him. That is to say, he never 
had to do the same piece of work 
twice; there were no “backsliders” 
among his converts. 

He believed that such success as he 
achieved was due to directness of pur- 
pose, as distinguished from the finesse 
so characteristic of solicitors in many 
lines. He avoided all of the many for- 
eign preliminary subjects of conversa 


tion that enable a salesman to creep 
up, as it were, on a customer un 
awares. He made the object of his 


visit plain at the start. That was the 
business which brought him there and 
he did not consider it fair to use up a 
busy man’s time with persiflage as a 
means to securing his attention. He 
was sure he could gain it by candor, 
if at all. He went unsuccessfully many 
times to some places, but always left an 
open door behind him. 


There was one particularly baffling 
case, and on one of his visits he said: 
“Mr. S., I don’t understand why I can 
not convince you. I am bound to be 
lieve the fault is mine. What I have 
to offer is undoubtedly meritorious 
You are a large patron of publicity 
and I should be able to secure a share 
cf your business. I am more than ever 
impressed with the belief that I am a 
poor solicitor.” 


“You were never more mistaken in 
your life,” said the prospective custom 
er. “Not only have you something of 
merit to offer, but you have placed it 
before me in a way I like. You long 
ago convinced me; and had our ar 
rangements been such as to warrant it 
you would have received an order. You 
will get one just as soon as I can man- 
age it. And let me tell you this, for 
your own satisfaction: I regard you as 
one of the most successful solicitors 
that comes to this office. I am not so 
obtuse as some of them think. I see 
through their flimsy subterfuges, their 
trade tricks. They waste my time; 
they think they must be persistent and 
they insist on talking when I have 
more important matters to consider. | 
know what I want, and what I should 
do as the manager of this business. A 
few minutes suffice to show when there 
is no room for argument. You are one 
cf the few who understand this fact 
I shall ba glad to see you at any time 
you call, for I know from experience 
that you will come when you should.” 


It is probable that each 
Clearness solicitor has impressed up- 
of Under- on him, at the beginning 
standing of his insurance career, the 
importance of making 
clear every feature of the policy chosen 
by the insurant, but that this part of 
the agent’s instruction is followed is 
not equally probable, says Wallis Boi- 
leau, Jr., of the Penn Mutual Life. 
Those of us at the home office who cor 
respond with insured members some- 
t:mes marvel at the frequency of the 
cases in which the policyholder has no 
knowledge of his policy beyond that it 
will be paid to his beneficiary when he 
dies, or will mature as an endowment 
in a certain number of years, o1 
will lapse if he doesn’t pay his 
premiums. Some of these are hardly 
credible; for instance, one man, upon 
receiving a statement of the reversion 
ary additions to his policy, sent the 
company a check for the amount stat 
ed! Another, with a policy for $5,000, 
having received word on the formal 
statement that his reversionary addi 
tions were six hundred and some odd 
dollars, wrote and said he could not 
pay the amount, and asked that it be 
charged against his policy! If the 
company’s form of statement of rever 
ionary additions bore any resemblance 
to a bill, such mistakes could be more 
readily understood, but the fact is that 
it does not. 
There are many examples of vari 
ous kinds, all tending to show lack of 
comprehension by the policyholder, and 


such incidents are a reflection on the 
work of solicitors It is true that a 
large proportion of the members who 
fail to understand their policies are 
people more or less deficient in educa 
tion, or to whom the terminology of 
the insurance business is meaningless 


in the absence of a thorough explana- 


tion, but this fact indicts the solicitor 
tather than exonerates him from 
blame. That an agent should fall short 


of thorough explanation when his client 
1S a Man trained in business affairs is 


excusable, and sometimes necessary. 
but not so when he is dealing with a 
person who knows nothing of insur- 
ance beyond the fact that it means 


protection. 

The value of the service rendered by 
every insurance company is measured 
by the satisfaction of those receiving 
the service. Essential to that satisfac 
tion is full understanding of the medi 
um of service—the policy Penn Mu 
tual misunderstandings are in all like 
lihood few as compared to those of 
some other companies, but they are 
many more than is beneficial to the en 


tire institution of life insurance 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 








Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Dec. 31, 

Sn Le $70,163,011.03 


65,159,426.58 
$5,003,584.45 





. FOSTER, President 
PEL, Vice-President 
A. BARBEY, Secretary 
F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
S P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a 


ance Company, 


record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


during the year and a 


after 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 











INSURANCE COMPANY | 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 











W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mase. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Seteenaly Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


By Burton R. Mansfield, Commissioner of Insurance, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Whitman Savings 
Mass., began a life 
This was followed 
3ank of Brock- 


1908, the 
3ank of Whitman, 
insurance business 
by the Peoples Savings 


June, 


ton, in November, 1908, the Berkshire 
County Savings Bank of Pittsfield, in 
August, 1911, and the City Savings 


tank of Pittsfield, in July, 1912. Since 
then no bank has undertaken it. There 
are at the present time in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 195 trustee 
savings banks of which four, or two 
per cent. are doing an insurance busi- 
Of the four, two are in the east- 
of the State, in the manu- 
facturing centers of Whitman and 
Brockton and two in the western part 
of the State, in the city of Pittsfield. 

The Deposits 

The deposits of these 195 banks in 
the regular banking department are 
$900,000,000 with 2,309,000 depositors. 
The average deposits per bank is $4,- 


ess. 


ern section 


£60,000. Only one of the four named 
above exceeds this amount to a large 
éxtent, one has about the average 


amount of deposits and two are below 

None of the banks in the large in- 
iustrial centers, like Fall River, whose 
largest bank has $9,400,000 of deposits, 
or Lawrence with one over $12,000,000, 

Lowell with one over $9,600,000, or 
Haverhill with over $7,129,000, or 
Holvoke with one over $7,126,000, or 
Lynn with one over $7,709,090, or New 
Pedford with one over $18,600,000, or 
Worcester with one over $24,600,000, or 
Salem with one over $10,500,000, or 
Springfield with one over $21,500,000, or 
hburg with one over $8,400,000, has 


one 


Fite 
gone into the insurance business. 

I shall not go into the results of each 
of the seven years since the work be- 
gan in all particulars. A comparison 


vever of the number of policies and 
thereof by will be 
The following table gives 


the amount years 


interesting. 





this. The figures are for October 31 in 
ear year, except for 1915, when July 
s taken. 

Number of Amount of 

Police Insurances 

1915 (4 banks) 10,217 $4,063,787 
1914. (4 banks) 9.439 3,566,778 
1913 (4 banks) 8,054 3,150,806 
1912 (4 banks} 6,662 2,528,809 
1911 (3 banks) 5,063 1,956,038 
1919 (2 banks) 3,018 1,367,363 
1909 (2 banks) 2,521 992,761 
1808 (1 bank) 282 114,953 


Terminations 





In the vear’ending October 31, 1914, 
1,065 policies were terminated of which 
518 were surrendered and 216 lapsed. 
Only 27 of these were terminated by 
death. The lapsed policies generally 
speaking being about the same ratio as 
is in the regular industrial companies. 

In the year ending October 31, 1910, 
the Whitman Savings Bank terminated 
814 policies or 77 per cent. of the num- 
ber of policies sued that year, the 
number issued being 1,051. For the 
Same year the People’ terminated 522 
policies which was equivalent to 60 per 
cent. of the 865 policies written that 
ear 

Of the policies and insurance in force 
October 31, 1914, in the serkshire 
County Savings Bank. 270 represented 
group urance to the amount of $27,- 
00, and in the City Savings Bank of 


PP ++ 
$25,000 of group insurance 


Average Bank Policy $400 


sfield 250 policies represented 


The average savings bank policy is, 
according to the above figures, about 
$400 I have seen it stated that the 
average policy of the industrial com 
pany about $140. Whether this lat 
ter figure be, correct or not there is 


considerable difference 
This difference 
increase 


doubt a 
amount 
will tend to 


without 
the here 


the 


in 


after 


because 


limit per policy has been raised to $1,- 
000, unless this be off-set by the fact 
that the age limit next birthday has 
been reduced to ten years and because 
also hereafter the banks propose to 
issue policies on ages from two to ten 
next birthday. 

Rates under 
seem to have 
less than the 
companies. 

The dividends which the savings 
banks pay materially assist in reducing 
the cost to the policyholders, whatever 
the total cost may be. For instance, 
the regular dividends declared by the 
oldest bank for the current year vary 
from 8 1-3 per cent. of the year’s pre- 
mium, on one year policies, to 25 per 
cent. on seven year policies, and under 
the law the same bank this year must 
pay an extra dividend varying from 25 
per cent. of the regular dividend on 
one year policies to 250 per cent. or 
even 300 per cent. of the regular divi- 
dend on seven year policies. This of 
course means a very large dividend to 
the policyholders. Mr. W. J. Mont- 
gomery, the State Actuary, says that 
the banks are able to do this because 
of the absence of large items of ex- 
pense, such agency commissions, 
and the extremely favorable mortality 
as well as the high rate of interest ac- 
tually earned. 

This is quite true but the banks are 
also aided by the fact that the State 
itself bears a large part of the expense 
and relieves the policyholders of just 
so much, while the contributions of 
many generously disposed people and 
organizations toward meeting much of 
the expense, stamp the plan as more or 
less of a charitable undertaking. These 
latter named circumstances help to em- 
phasize the rather abnormal effect of 
the three elements just referred to. 

Present Situation 

Those who have studied habits of 
thrift among the people at large, which 
began to take an organized form more 
than a century ago, have on the whole 


bank plan 
per cent. 
industrial 


the savings 
been about 
rates of th 


25 
e 


as 


concluded that their development de- 
pends largely on the facilities which 
exist for their exercise. Banks as an 


illustration must be close to the places 
where wages are paid. It has been 
found in connection with them that 
where collectors call at regular periods 
for the deposits, people will contrib- 
ute, when they would not walk a short 
distance to make those deposits them- 
selves. This has been clearly proven 
by the experience of postoffice life in- 
surance in England, which is scarcely 
used by the people at all, while at the 
same time collectors for life insurance 
companies do business to the extent of 


many millions, the companies charging 
a considerable extra premium for so 
doing. 

I am one of those who think that 


the agency system is carried to excess. 
That it does not tend at all times to- 
ward providence or thrift. 


Hence the attempt to eliminate it. 
Hence the report of the Armstrong 
Committee. Hence the effort to save 
the cost of the agent to the insurer. 
But we are met at once with the fail- 
ure to do things without it. This is 

iown by the postoffice insurance de- 


partment in Great Britain, by the slow 


growth of the savings bank insurance 
in Massachusetts, by the recognized 
principle that thrift from a practical 


standpoint succeeds when the insurer 
and the insured, the depositor and the 
depository, are brought close together. 
No one recognizes this I am sure bet- 
ter than the promoters and managers 
of the very plan we are discussing. 
Mr. Hunter, to whom I have referred 


on several occasions, in his admirable 
paper says that the public was not 
ready to take insurance unsolicited, 
although that was largely the basis of 
and the cause for the inauguration of 
the plan. The fact that only four banks 
out of one hundred and ninety-five have 
entered into the insurance field proves 
that the public have not been reached. 
The fact that only 10,217 policies rep- 
resenting a little over $4,000,000 of in- 
surance were outstanding July 3, 1915, 
after seven years experience shows 
this. 
Meeting a Situation 


Something therefore had to be done, 
something is now being done to bring 
the matter to the public eye. The 
manufacturing plants of the State have 
been and are being appealed to for 
their active support. This of course 
could be done under the act itself. The 
large employers therefore were not 
only asked to collect premiums but also 
to induce their employes to take out 
policies, and they became active in ad- 
vertising the new plan and making it 
known. In spite of all this and of the 
very positive steps taken to bring the 
matter to the attention of the wage- 
earners the results have been small. 
Where the manufacturer at his own 
expense has introduced an agency 
system” by giving an agent the run of 
his factory large results have been 
obtained, says Mr. Hunter, but only 
while the system was in operation. The 
withdrawal of the personal solicitation 
meant fewer applications and fewer 
still as time went on. Two years after 
the system was established the amount 
of insurance in force was less than $1,- 
400,000, representing 3,300 policies. 
Two banks had established depart- 
ments and five had become agencies 
for the two so established. About 
eighty employers of labor had become 
agents for the banks and generally 
had employed an insurance agent to in- 
terview the men. On July 3, 1915, 
there were twenty-four public agencies 
in savings banks, ten in trust compa- 
nies, twenty in other organizations and 
two hundred and twenty in mills, shops 
and factories scattered about in places 
away from the four banks which were 
really doing the business. The legis- 
lature, as I have said’ before, appropri- 
ated this year $2,500 to make the work 
known. 

This comes mighty near an agency 
organization, conducted without ex- 
pense’ to the policyholders. Therefore 
as I have said before the cost to them 
will be very moderate and will continue 
to be moderate so long as the State, 
the employers and generously disposed 
people pay the bills, whatever the total 
cost may be to all those who contribute 
toward the making of the product. 
Some advocates of the savings bank 
plan have claimed that ti.» experience 
in this particular direction, together 
with the large dividend returns have 
caused the companies to reduce their 
premium cost. I doubt this very much. 
Some reduction may have been made, 
but a business producing ten thousand 
policies after seven years’ operation is 
not of itself to be feared, nor does it 
justify any apprehension on the part of 
those conducting a business by means 
of private corporations. 

Prospects 

There is really very little on which 
to build a great fabric. As far back 
as 1908, as president of a savings bank, 
very much larger than any engaged in 
operating the insurance business in 
Massachusetts, having over thirty-three 
thousand depositors and over fifteen 
million, five hundred thousand dollars 
of deposits, | began to watch in a gen- 
eral way the progress of this new idea 
in life insurance. I have been ready to 
advocate it if I could see my way clear 
to do so. Up to the present time I 
have seen no reason to propose it. It 
has not seemed to warrant any very 
serious consideration. I say this with- 
out the slightest reflection upon or se- 
rious criticism of what has been done 
or those who have done it. I look upon 


the whole method as it has grown, as 
supplemental to rather than competi- 
tive with the industrial companies, 
whatever may have been the thought 
in the minds of those who organized 
the plan in the beginning. I am quite 
ready to admit that perhaps sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed for a full and 
fair judgment to be made; that possi- 
bly another seven years must elapse 
before that can be done. Still, assum- 
ing such to be the case, it seems to 
me that before the plan can be suc- 
cessfully extended so that the industri- 
al world can share its benefits, there 
must be either a very much wider sup- 
port given to it, many more free agen- 
cies must be established, the sympa- 
thies and support of far more people 
must be secured, or else it must blos- 
som out—into what it is now in bud— 
something akin to State insurance, 
which shall be either compulsory, as 
in Germany, or manifest an increasing 
governmental tendency, as in England. 
This leads us into a field too remote 
for our consideration at this time, and 
assumes a goal which | for one am not 
ready to support. 


The Worcester Report 

Since this paper was written and 
made ready for printing, Ernest Rus- 
sell, assistant treasurer of the Worces- 
ter County Institution for Savings, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a bank hav- 
ing over fifty thousand depositors, has 
made an investigation into this whole 
question, a report of which he has had 
printed, and distributed. He shows 
that this business instead of being 
written in a large percentage of cases 
for the persons receiving moderate 
wages is in fact being taken by the 
well paid workers, such as the super- 
intendent in the factory, the foreman 
and even the clerk in the office. That 
they are insuring for the maximum 
amount and frequently in two or more 
banks at the same time, and in the 
more expensive forms of insurance, 
such as twenty year endowment and 
twenty payment life. He ascertained 
that the annual premium policies is- 
sued between November, 1914, and 
May, 1915, outnumbered the industrial 
or monthly premium type 779 to 140. 
He argues that savings bank life insur- 
ance is not being accepted by those 
who would most profit by it, but rather 
by those who really do not need it and 
for whom it was not intended in its in- 
ception. After a very exhaustive re- 
view of the whole situation he has re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion “that 
the defects and hazards of savings 
bank life insurance, as at present ad- 
ministered, so far out-weigh in import- 
ance its true merit, that it would be 
inconsistent with the interests and 
ideals of the bank which he represents, 
to offer its support and extend its ac- 
tivities through an insurance depart- 
ment.” Applying these remarks of his 
to savings banks in general, I heartily 
coacur with Mr. Russell in his conclu- 
sions. 
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DEVELOP YOUR OWN METHOD 





Successful Industrial Agent Points Out 
Why This is Necessary in Plan- 
ning Canvass 





C. A. Hurth of Canton, O., a success- 
ful Prudential agent, says: 

“The big point that has always im- 
pressed me about our work has been 
that every agent can and should de- 
velop his own method of getting the 
business, as it is very important to 
the success of any plan that it should 
conform to the personality of the agent. 
In fact, it matters very little what legi- 
timate plan you adopt as long as it is 
outlined carefully and then followed 
with determination. 

“I have tried to impress myself on 
the people of that section of the city 
where my debit is located, by doing 
the most of my canvassing there, by 
being pleasant and getting acquainted 
in the homes in which I do not collect, 
and by establishing a feeling of confi- 
dence in my integrity and my knowl- 
edge of insurance among those who are 
already my patrons. This last is very 
important, and the best way to do it 
is to ask permission to look over the 
policies already in force, then explain 
them thoroughly and honestly to the 
insured. You will be surprised at the 
many additional policies you will get 
as a result of these explanations, and 
without asking for them. 

“I make it a special point to get ac- 
quainted with the men on the debit, 
and by debit I mean that section and 
not just the homes in which I collect. 
I try to take an interest in their work, 
and find, in turn, that they take an in- 
terest in mine. I do not devote all my 
time to talking my company either, 
but endeavor to get them to remember 
who I am and where I live, and that | 
am able to advise them intelligently on 
life insurance matters. 

“These are the principal points I can 
think of which have helped me to de- 
velop a very profitable business, and | 
believe that any agent that adopts 
them and then puts the force of his 
personality back of his campaign is 
bound to meet with success.” 


HOW ONE AGENT WORKED 





Found Best Results in Night Calls— 
Picked a Policy to Suit Prospect 
—Other Hints 





“I started out in this business to 
win,” says C. A. Le Barron, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “I received my first inspira- 
tion at the first district meeting I at- 
tended, as I never had had any knowl- 
edge of the insurance business before 
starting with The Prudential. 

“I believed I could lead the office if 
1 would work, as there is no end to 
writing insurance. This is so, for when 
| started I found that there were many 
more people uninsured than insured. 
I sold many policies in the daytime, 
but I attained my best results by call- 
ing at night and talking to the man of 
the home. By so doing I got many 
more prospects. I just kept following 
them up, working every minute, talking 
to every one, for we never know where 
the next one is coming from. 

“I pick out a policy which I think the 
prospect can best carry and explain it 
to him thoroughly so he understands 
what he is buying. If reference is re- 
quired, I give him names of two or 
three big policyholders, such as those 
of bankers and lawyers in our town 
who are firm believers in insurance 
and carry policies with The Pruden- 
tial. The references have helped me 
in many cases that I might not have 
gotten otherwise. 

“IT also know that showing a policy 
on one’s own life and being a firm be- 
liever in life insurance will also get 
other policies for you. 

“It is a hard matter to tell any one 
how to get business, but I know that if 
one works earnestly and enthusiastic- 
ally he can be and will be successful.” 


THE INSURABLE VALUE OF A LIFE 


Every man is a machine, and his 
life has a value in dollars and cents 
that can be calculated according to 
mortality tables that tell how long at 
any age a man will live on the average, 
although they do not give this infor- 
mation about any individual. Multiply 
the numbers of years a man is expected 
to live, according to the table, by his 
earning power per year in excess of 
the necessary cost of his individual 
living, and you get the approximate 
money value of his life. Measured by 
this standard, the ordinary citizen does 
not carry enouzh life insurance to prop- 
erly guard his dependents against se- 
vere financial loss in case of his death, 
and no one kn»ws what minute he may 
be taken. 

In answer to the question being fre 
quently asked, “How much life insur- 
ance should a man carry?” we give 
below a table computed on the assump- 
tion that money will earn 4 per cent. 
If the net annual income of a prospect 
at age 30 is $1,000, it would be neces- 
sary for him to carry $18,040 of insur- 
ance, which would be the equivalent of 
his earning for a period of 35 years, 
his expectation of life. In other words. 
in case of his death at age 30, the sum 
of $18,040, producing a net annual in- 
terest income of 4 per cent. would be 
the same to his estate as $1,000 each 
year for 35 years. Should his income 
be more or less it becomes a simple 
problem of pronortion and is easily cal- 
culated according to the following table 
of insurable value: 


Table of Insurable Value 





Round 


Numbers 





in 
Insurable 
Value 
\ge 





Numbers 





Ag 
xpectation of 


Life 


. 
“ 


a 
21 42 19,330 $1] Zi 15.860 
22 41 19,200 eS s2 15,620 
23 40 19,070 4°; 26 15,370 
24 39 18,940 14 25 15,12) 
25 39 18,800 45 25 14,860 
26 38 18,669 465 24 14,590 
27 37 # 18,510 17 23 14,320 
28 37 18,360 48 22 14,040 
29 36 18,200 49 22 13,760 
30 35 18,040 50 21 13,470 
31 35 17,870 51 20 13,180 
32 34 17,700 52 19 12.880 
33 33 17,520 53 9 12.580 
34 33 17,330 54 18 12,280 
35 32 17,149 55 18 11,980 
36 3 16,950 56 17 11,670 
37 = 30 16,740 57 16 11,360 
38 30 16.530 58 15 11,050 
39 29 16,320 59 15 10,730 
40 28 16,090 60 14 10,410 


—Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 


The EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF IOWA 
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Look at the Map 


Operating in | 5 States 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 











Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of 
Issued and Revived. 


Policies 





$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 per day in 
Assets. 


Increase of 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


- STRONGES!I 
Company 


OLDEST - LARGEST 
Southern Life Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 


Assets eee ° $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities... . ° 9,410,670,62 

Capital and Surpl 1:727.653.95 
Insurance in Force 19, 





Payments to Policyholders since Organization, 5,935.48 
Is Paying its Policyholders over $1,250,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON °F THE 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


big dividends and incom- 
America”’ 


The great strength, 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ol/dest company in 
mean certain success for you. 
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GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
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THINKING IN BILLIONS 
Among e b t at 
war,’ S i Sto 
Ma ind Casualt ( I 
¢ up I I 
me | t a ( \T 
e have D ted fle 1 yuut « 
e mill st I l 
rb a 
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. grea ¢ f I n 
commoditie f ead ipplied 
to t vorld g it abund she 
will re-adjust her ernational trade 


and credit relations so as to meet her 


new customers’ needs. She will not 
fail to think and plan, to measure and 
to act, in billions She will emerge. 
‘In this program every agent may 
have a place and a share, if he wills it 
Now is the time to 
these 


improve 


and works for it. 
awake fully to the presence of 
new opportunities and to 


them. There are unusual openings now 


for the writing of business, which call 


for service of a kind that may diffe 
from the old familiar ways. At the 
ame time those old familiar things 


are still here and always will be. Every 


opening, new or old, must be availed 


alertly—or a quicker, brighter man 
‘ill occupy it ahead of you. 

“Meet these new conditions with new 
methods and new energy in your own 
bit of earth, as your country must meet 
her new destiny in the great sweep oi 
the world’s affairs. ‘Think in billions’ 
not extravagantly, nor fancifully, nor 
n the air, but—with sane, sober mas 
ering purpose.” 

N. E. MUTUAL FIGURES 
Hartford, Oct. 1, 1915 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter 
much interested in re 
ewing the article appearing in The 
Eastern Underwriter entitled “New 
kagland Mutuals’ Figures Analyzed.” 
The analysis made is very good, quite 
to the point, and 


iseful ammunition for agents and br 


We have been 


t to constitute 


kers endeavoring to get business away 





rom the mutuals to place 
ocK CcCOMmMpanies 

There is a single discrepancy which 
wever, and which we 
have us 


interest ol 


noted 10 
ight you might like to 
ing to your notice in the 


ccuracy—for of course any incorrect 


statements picked 
mutual people for the pu 


article 


made are apt to be 
ip by the 
se of discrediting the 
In explanation vould say that you 
1 note that the mutual cost is given 
about 14 cents per annum per $1! 
sk and we think this figure is too 
annual cost is made up of 
tween 100 per cent 


in this case averag 
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MONTE REAPPOINTED 

Jerse fire insurance men hop 
Commissioner of Banking and h 
la Monte will be reappointed 


WANT LA 
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~vé 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. will ere 


modern office building on the prop 


ently purchased on Elm and 
nity Street Hartford 
7 * > 
T. J. Graham, uperintendent of 
agents of the Globe Indemnity Com 


pany, has gone to the Virginia moun 


tains for a three weeks’ vacation 
** 4 

Stewart Bb. Johnson, executive spe 
al agent of the New England Casu 
ilty was in New York this week He 
planning to spend som time in 
Pennsylvania supervising the compen 
ation business of the company in that 


Walter Chorn of Fayette 
he Missouri State 


ictuary in 
ance depart 
appointed insurance su 
erintendent to 


insur 





nent, 18 to be 
succeed Charles G 
Revelle who has been appointed a mem 
ber of the Missouri Supreme Court. 














The Human Side of Insurance 
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J. A. Hetrick, the veteran special 
agent and adjuster for Logue Brothers 
& Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, and 

cretary of that corporation seems to 

row younger as he grows older. In 


Western Pennsylvania where he is well 
ana favorably known owing to. that 
field being the scene of his activities, 
16 answers to the name of “Pop.” He 
s an authority on insurance matters, 


being very often consulted in connec 
tion with adjustments and his judg- 
ment is highly respected ‘Pop” 
doesn’t walk as much as he used to; 
not becaus his peddle extremities 
won't answer to the call, but he says 
} 


.€ finds it cheaper to handle his busi 
! $ aring out automobile tires and 
up Standard Oil gasolene in 
shoe leather The snap-shot 








i lade by a representative of 

rhe Eastern Underwriter, is his most 

recent photograph 
7 ” - 

Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty Co., will be one 
of the speakers at the banquet of the 
Fourth Annual Safety Congress in 
Philadelphia, October 20, other speak- 
ers including Governor Brumbaugh and 
Mavor Blankenburg This Congress, 
he official gathering of the National 
Safety Council, organized for the pre 
vention of accidents, and embracing 5, 
entatives, will last four days. 
One of the speakers will be Carl N. 


Flansen, of the Compensation Bureau. 
Chancellor McCormick, of the Univers 
ity of Pittsburgh, will discuss “The 
Development of the Safety Idea.” 

* * 


Nathan A. Smyth and Sumner Ger- 
ard, members of the firm of Smyth, 
Sanford & Gerard, New York City bro- 


flers, figure as incorporators of the As- 
ociated Americas Commercial Compa- 
ny, Which is capitalized at $120,000, to 
lo an exporting, importing, commission 
d selling agents’ business 
- . . 


Hervey W. Laird is given credit by 
President W Moore for the unusu- 
ally interesting issue of The Keystone, 
published by the Southern States Life 
Insurance Co. of Atlanta, Ga., in which 
Senator Underwood, Senator Hoke 
Smith and other public men talked to 
policyholders, telling them why they 
should insure. 


Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies for the New England Mutual 
Life, of Boston, was a visitor at The 
Eastern Underwriter office this week, 
when, during the course of conversa- 
tion, in order to clinch the point he 
happened to be making at the time, Mr. 
Hastings several times whipped out of 
his hip pocket a small but thick, loose- 
leaf book. This little book is more or 
less famous among New England field 
men who regard it with mingled feel- 
ings of affection and awe. It is said 
that there is no question that could 
ecnfront an agent in selling life in- 
surance, that is not answered in Super- 
intendent Hastings’ book. A story is 
told in the New England Mutual Life 
home office to the effect that a promi- 
nent Western general agent of the com- 
pany in sending in a requisition for 
supplies, included the item: “6 Hastings 
Bibles.”” The supply clerk hunted among 
his records for a clue to the wants of 
the Western general agent and in des- 
pair took the requisition to one of the 
cfficers. The.general agent’s little joke 
may yet be realized, for Superintendent 
lastings has often been urged to com- 
pile his book so that it might be used 
for any company, its information is so 
complete and exhaustive. 

* x * 


Sumner Ballard, that clever young 
reporter of the Journal of Commerce, 
whose writings are printed by so many 
insurance periodicals, often without 
the formality even of editing, appears 
on the personal tax books of 1916 with 
a million dollar assessment. That this 
is considerable achievement for a lite- 
rary person can be seen by a glance at 
the other assessments. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt is on the books for $500,000, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor are also assessed $500,000. 
With the exception of Mr. Ballard, no 
insurance name appears on the million 
dollar list. It was only a step to the 
telephone and the editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter congratulated Mr. 
Ballard and asked how he had accu- 
mulated so much money. “It is a re- 
cent accumulation,” he said, “and most 
of it came in the shape of checks from 
appreciative insurance editors who are 
using my stuff. One paper, which does 
me the honor of telegraphing my mat- 
ter on Thursday morning, pays treble 
space rates.” 

* ” = 


Archibald A. Welch, vice-president 
and actuary of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford, recently addressed the up- 
per class students in the commercial 
department of the Hartford Public High 
School. Mr. Welch emphasized as ne- 
cessities for business success personal 
friendliness, cleanliness of work, and 
that it is the ambitious, and not the 
selfish man, who rises in business. He 
also emphasized as an indispensable 
quality for those contemplating an in 
surance career a good command of the 
English language. Mr. Welch said: 
‘Pull and favoritism are worn out theo- 
ries in the modern business world.” 
The topic of Mr. Welch’s address was 
“Necessary Adjuncts for a_ Business 
Career.” 

* s € 


John B. Knox, secretary of the Phoe- 
nix insurance Company of Hartford, cel- 
ebrated the forty-fourth anniversary of 
his entering the insurance business last 
Sunday. Mr. Knox with the exception 
of William B. Clark, president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company is the dean 
of Hartford insurance men. He entered 
the employ of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company as a clerk in the local depart- 
ment on October 3, 1872 and has been 
continuously in the employ of the com- 
pany since that time. In addition to 


being secretary of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company Mr. Knox is vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Providence, R. I. 
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APPOINTMENT A GOOD ONE 


EXPERIENCE OF F. W. KENTNER 


City of New York’s New Underwriter 
Has Wide Acquaintance Among 
Agents 


In appointing Fred W. Kentner to 
manage its underwriting department 
outside of the metropolitan district, the 
City of New York Insurance Company 
has made a particularly fine appoint- 
ment in the opinion of the leading men 
of William Street. Mr. Kentner is splen- 
didly equipped for the position, has 
had experience of a kind that is partic- 
ularly valuable and his personality is 
attractive to local agents. 

Mr. Kentner’s Career 

in a broker's office in 
York City that he got his first 
His initial company experience 
with the Queen, which he served 
ten years, going on the road for 
Company in 1903 and traveling 
them in New York, New Jersey 
New England. 

Next, Mr. Kentner went with the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, traveling in West- 
ern New York State. He remained 
with the Phenix for a year and a half 
after the merger, leaving them in 1919 
to go with the North British & Mercan- 
tile, which Company he _ represented 
first in Western New York and then 
became assistant general agent for the 
Middle States Department. 

The White Agency 

Events are happening rapidly in the 
local agency of the City of New York, 
and a strong list of companies will be 
represented before another month goes 
by. The raiding of this agency caused 
a considerable stir on the street, and 
many friends have flocked to Major A. 
White and promised him their co-oper- 
ation. The first of the new appoint- 
ments was the old Patriotic, whose 
policies are guaranteed by the Sun In- 
surance Office, the oldest insurance 
company. Next came the County, 
whose policies are guaranteed by the 
New Hampshire Fire. Other additions 
will be announced as they are made 

The City of New York has a name 
that is an asset of great value. The 
Company was organized in 1905. It has 
total admitted assets of more than $1,- 
503,956. Its capital paid in is $583,200; 
its net surplus is $236,865. Its mort- 
gage loans are upon property located 
in New York City, and are valued at 
$487,000. Its other assets are invested 
in high class bonds and railroad stocks. 


It was New 
start. 
was 

for 
that 

for 
and 


RE-INSURANCE COMPLETED 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Takes 
Over United States Business of 
Canadian Corporation 





The re-insurance of the United States 
business of the London & Lancashire 
Guarantee & Accident of Canada inthe 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York has been completed 
and became effective on October 1. 
The Indemnity Company has been. ad 
mitted in all the States where the 
London & Lancashire Guarantee was 
licensed and has taken over the entire 
United States office and field force of 
that company. 

The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
is chartered as a New York Corpora- 
tion with a capital of $750,000 and a 
surplus of $750,000. It is permitted to 
write all casualty lines. 


The officers of the new corporation 


KENTNER 


FRED W. 





UNAUTHORIZED MUTUALS’ 
POLICIES ON BIG RISK 
Broker Handling Business Clearly in 
Violation of New York State Law 


—Complaint Registered 
One of the prominent companies 
recently offered a large line of insur 
ince on a large manufacturing plan 
in the Western part of New York Stat 
With the application was submitted 
the old policies now in force on th 
plant. An examination of these poli 


cies disclosed the fact that about $8! 


000 of insurance was carried in unau 
thorized and unadmitted companies 
An investigation as to the financial 
sponsibility of these companies showed 
it is said, that the policies were not 
worth the paper they were written on 
This insurance had _ been placed 
through a broker in New York City 
On one of the policies his name ap 


peared as attorney-in-fact for an unau 
thorized company 


Complaint has been filed with the 


Insurance Department with a view to 
having the broker show cause why ‘is 
license should not be cancelled Sec 
tion 1199 of the Penal Code provides 
that any person or persons doing al! 

act or thing on behalf of an unautho! 
ized, unadmitted company shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Inasmu is 
this broker acted as attorney-in-fact 
for an unauthorized company he is lia 


ble to prosecution. 

HITS UNPROTECTED TOWNS 

Many New England 
water protection of any a} 
will be hard hit by the 
the New England Insurance 
In some instances where there is 
water protection, the rates 
increased from 60 cents to $1.00 


tow! W 
proved 


new rate 
have b 


Millers’ 


The Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co,. of Harrisburg. Pa., has bee i 
mitted by the State of Maine 


are A. G. McIlwaine, of Hartford, pre 
dent; Alexander Macdermott, of Liver 
pool, first vice-president Charles E 
Dox, of Chicago, vice-p1 lent Sam 
B. Stoy, of San Francisco presi 
dent: George C. Howie, of New Yor 
secretary; and George Taylor, of New 
York, assistant secretary 
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more or less from the absence of convinced 


even opposed I am as certain as my 
favorable opinion of our institution on the 


p : sment, compelled to devote much 
observation and experience can make 


“But field men are not exclusively ; 
systematic, organized methods 


or even principally, chargeable with 
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“Managers and officials have some- things are easier to start than they are a respecting which we Gentlemen of the Underwriters’ Association 
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-10t agreed upon \ “9 wae Rent on power and responsibility are surely nd becomes more I PACIFIC COAST PROFUNDITY 
proper in respect of the matter In ques: Hrecluded by every consideration of Here “tae oy 4 —- 

j . . ze Pe . € . . 
a propriety from deliberately and inten- A Paper on Sawmill Hazards Which 


Tells Specials Facts That They 


\ll of this is injurious; it discredits 
Should Know 


ntelligence, hurts our business, and 
even affords ground for doubt of our 


tionally using their great influence con- than 
trary to the interests of those who have . 








constantly 
average rate proves, 






: ; 5 i reposed such trust in them, and con- | whi, is being steadil _—_ 
sincerity in the minds of the regulating ¢,.. , sig, Bhamcnigg- 7 : : 
it | ] 1s for > ~«6ferred such powers upon them. And, rea it is partially because a Eastern underwriters have received 
sheep satan ach resid cota -meigicee ro certainly, they should refrain from do- 8°vernment, u = pie ener, copies of a paper on sawmill hazards 
S Oo se > rselves let s. te : e a Mead ae : San 3 prise, ts under no necessity » stay solven . ‘ < 
us compose them oul ves, jet u > ing anything to injure interests with ; ? ieaaee: . read before the Fire Underwriters’ As- 


quote the words of the Chairman of the \yhich their own interests must neces ation does not sceiation of the Pacific Coast, and 











Inar > — . Tnite States = = nd 1 m 

ie caaemeediies ie a adiienen ssn — ily be bound ae No fair opinion Staines written by a Coast expert. It is one of 

r? Pgh sisal ste Saree Ae aera would deny to agents the right to or @ Hien centiees the ais the profoundest contributions to the 

ice the co-opt ration of individual ini- panize into bodies and associations de lity of anything even subject yet made Here are a few 

tiative Manifestly, this does not gigned to uphold and maintain condi monopoly of the business oF the gems: ‘ 

mean the repression of effort for indi- tions which are their mutual and right- j2,°°}, 27h" . ee aaa . ee 

vidual advantage, nor the submergence fy] concern, as the companies associate _ parit hes fF Ry Fs ggpeny B an A sawmill aot in operation = - 

of individual ambition. It points out the Heinen “a tohell of iaaie eeeena cn wiihoen dietiealian cl a ang Uazardous risk than one running nor- 

desirability of an enlightened selfish- proper objects, but there should be /S"°"tS- Py sone, tu coals, Hi sbingy 38 a mally. 

ness growing Oo of the realization sympathetic motives experienced and el, weal ‘ye! pmcclltn Mge Careful attention should be paid to 

that we serve our own best and great- displayed, and by no means should dif- ind deavor in behalf of eff he moral hazard. J. Pierpont Morgan 

est interests when we serve the gene- ferences, if any, either between agents Ape ‘ agent ace —— the truth said that a man with funds is a better 

ral interest themselves, or between them and the and misconception. ;' fahes ‘PPosings €rrOr )»ospect for loans than a man without. 

The Element of Harmony companies, be taken to the legislature Economic Changes The lumber yard may be a bad ex- 

There is another important element for remedy Adjustment thus invoked posure. Care should be taken to know 





iness, as most other businesses, must 


of the problem of harmony, of efficiency is likely to be violent and disturbing, be influenced by the changed and changing OW far distant it is from the mill. 


Liverpool Over $142,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 





















HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





U. S$. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 
Surplus, - = = += 4,822,155.49 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  —1,05/,543.00 
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DIGNITY OF A DEPARTMENT 


1S ALBANY TRIP NECESSARY? 








Judge Hasbrouck Discusses Proper 
Place for Department Head to 
Receive Insurance Men 





Not the least interesting feature of 
the dinner to James J. Hoey at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last week was a dis- 
cussion by Judge Frank Hasbrouck, 
former Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State, of the relative import- 
ance of the New York and Albany offi- 
ces of the Insurance Department. Judge 
Hasbrouck made the prediction that in 
a few years the office of the First Dep- 
uty of Insurance will be moved to New 
York City. 

The Judge said that when he first 
took office he was told that his Albany 
office was the important one of the 
two; that around the office of the In- 
surance Superintendent clings a cer- 
tain dignity that must be maintained; 
and that it would be best for insurance 
men who wanted to see him to come to 
Albany. 


Praises Office Furniture 


“That Albany office is a mighty fine 
one in its appointments,” said the 
Judge. “The desk and the rest of the 
furniture will compare favorably with 
similar furniture to be found anywhere. 
The room is spacious, and to sit in the 
office is certainly dignified, and yet I 
could not conciliate myself to the be- 
lief that busy insurance men who want- 
ed to see the head of the department 
should make that long trip to Albany 
and back from New York when it is 
just as easy for the Superintendent to 
see insurance men in the New York 
office. There was just one conclusion 
to draw, and that was to see New York 
insurance men in the New York office. 
I did this, and I do not think that my 
dignity was infringed in any way.” 

As is well known to all insurance 
men, the question of maintaining the 
dignity of the Albany office has caused 
some heart burns. These were aggra- 
vated when the Albany office, upon the 
accession of Superintendent Phillips, 
instructed the New York department 
heads that they must not talk to news- 
papers because Albany is the fountain 
head for information. As a matter of 
fact the big news of the Department is 
made in New York City. In the old 
days there were only a handful of men 
in the New York office. Now, there are 
nearly seventy-five. The office has con- 
stantly grown in importance until 
under the Hoey regime it became the 
most important office of insurance su- 
pervision in the country. It is the lead- 
er; the other departments so regarding 
it, and using it as a guide. 


Stoddard a Harvard Law Man 


Second Deputy Stoddard, a Harvard 
law school graduate and a former mem- 
ber of the legislature, is another splen- 
did type of insurance supervising offi- 
cial. 

In view of all these circumstances 
the views of Judge Hasbrouck about 
the future of the New York office are 
significant. 





K. W. Faunce, who has just gone 
with John C. Paige & Co. in the special 
schedule rating department, was with 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land. 





W. E. Longley, State Fire Marshal 
of Indiana, has offered two prizes to 
high school pupils of Indiana for the 
best essay on fire prevention. 


John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 








65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 














LOGUE BROS. GET CONTINENTAL 





Chicago Company Makes’ important 
Appointment in Pennsylvania Field 
—To Feature Compensation 





Logue Brothers & Co., Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, have been appointed general 
agents for the Continental Casualty 
Co. of Chicago, for Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Logue Brothers & Co., who al- 
ready handle some of the biggest casu- 
alty lines in Westerm Pennsylvania, 
are going to make a special feature of 
workmen’s compensation risks for the 
Continental. 

This appointment by the Continental 
is one of the most valuable made by 
the company owing to the importance 
of the Logue Agency in the Pennsyl- 
vania field. 


MINNESOTA STATE INSURANCE 


In accordance with law the State of 
Minnesota has carried its own insur- 
ance on all State buildings and prop- 
erty since August 1, 1913. The total 
insurance in force in the State Insur- 
ance Account on August 1, 1915, was 
$11,558,581. 


Total amount credited to 

the State Insurance Ac- 

count, Aug. 1, 1913, to 

eS eee ee $169,935.66 
Total losses and expenses, 

Aug. 1, 1913, to Aug. 1, 1915 14,514.90 


Balance in State Insurance 
Account covering opera- 
tions from Aug. 1, 1913, to 
ee ee $155,420.76 


The amount which has been placed 
in the State Insurance Account is equal 
to the premiums which would have 
been paid if insurance companies had 
carried the risk. 


MUTUAL CLOSES DOORS 

The National Mutual Safety Insur- 
ence Co. of Wilmington, Del., has closed 
its doors and stopped writing business 
or orders from Insurance Commissioner 
McCabe pending an examination of its 
books by experts. F. T. Crichton, of 
Philadelphia, president of the concern, 
is reported as saying that it will short- 
ly be made a stock company. A move- 
ment against the company was started, 
it is reported, by several Philadelphia 
stockholders. 


Sylvester H. Williams, of the Guerin 
& Williams Agency, Newark, was a 
farm boy. At fourteen he went into 
the leather business. For twenty-six 
years he has been in the fire insurance 
business. 





INFINITESIMAL LOSSES 


The report of the Pennsylvania sink- 
ing fund showing a fire insurance loss 
of 1 per cent. interested insurance men. 
Brokers say that several of the largest 
plants in industrial plants in America 
have a loss ratio much under this. 











A New and Perfected Fire Extinguisher 
—a Big Opportunity for the Agent 


J-M FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER 


Labeled by the Underwriter’s Laboratories and 
included in the list of approved fire appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


15% Reduction on Automobile 
Insurance Premium 
Read these 4 distinctive 


improvement features— 


1. No pumping necessary during operation. 





2. A steady stream of volatile liquid averaging 30 
feet in range, exhausting entire contents of the 
extinguisher. 

3. Sealed at pump handle and nozzle, indicating at 
sight that the machine is filled, ready for use. 

4. One price for all finishes, including a bracket. 

Pp , g 


You pump it for ten seconds, open the nozzle and aim 
it with both hands. Thus fires can be attacked in out- 
of-the-way places and in cramped quarters where 
pump-while-you-use extinguishers are troublesome. 
For all incipient fires including gasoline, oil 
electric arc. 


and 


Agent Representative Wanted 
Write to the address below for the liberal offer to 
insurance agents only that makes you an agent for 


this per fected, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Avenue New York City 


nationally-advertised extinguisher. 























HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











FIRE ASSOCIATION  pxmabdevrnia 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 
E. C. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 














Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 











ASSETS 


New York City Agent, 





Real Estate (Equity) ............... 
ME 0.5.9 060.4656 0000600008 
Bonds (Market Value)............... 
Cash in Banks and Office ............ 
BECO TGRRMGGD ccccccccccccccccces 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
BEE CURSE BADGE ccccccccscccccccces 


TE one 660000600000000006600% 
ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New Yerk City. 
SSeS 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3lst, 1914 


LIABILITIES 


235,600 Unearned Premium Reserve .............655. 244,603.01 
ee aia 00 | Accrued Charges on Real Estate........... 18,646.29 
teens 972,966.29 | all other Liabilities ...............000e0000% 8,156.78 
eebtee 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid.........$877,275.00 
a es 81,266.65 Capital Stock Partially Pai beens 22,260.70 
PS 5 aly 27,215.03 BE aa wateearernesieevesvngysss See 
cbeneoes 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders ...................$1,303,043.32 
osnoves $1,614,627.81 TE. hb.no6 0 5s 600 0509:49606604000040455 eee 


JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
Brooklyn Agent, 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Broeklynz, N. Y.. 
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AMENDS CONSTITUTION 


FEDERATION AT SYRACUSE 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 














N. E. Turgeon Speaks to Fifty Mem- . 
bers of New York Association— Ethics 
New Officers Wiliiam Street seems to be in the 
-— throes of controversy over the right of 
The annual meeting of the Insurance an underwriter to leave a local agency 
Federation of the State of New York nd start in business for himself. The 
was held in Syracuse on Saturday. Street is divided into two factions; one 
About fifty members of the association believes that an underwriter should not 
attended the meeting, particularly from try to build up a new agency by tak- 
Rochester, Buffalo and New York ing companies away from his former 
City. employer; the other believes that the 
Among the remarks of the retiring doctrine ‘Every man for himself’ holds 
president, Newton E. Turgeon of Buf- good. 
falo, were the following: The situation is made more acute by 
“Please understand that this (Insur- the fact that good underwriters in New 
ance Federation) is an interlocked or- York City local agencies are scarce. In 
ganization with Mr. Diggs of Ohio view of the thousands of young men on 
the man who first started the Federa- William Street one would thizk that 
tion movement as chairman of the Na- more underwriters would be developed, 
tional Council, with an Executive Com- but this is a field that is not over- 
mittee that has been doing excellent crowded. 


work. The National Council appointed cai 

several committees to further the Na- Marine Insurance and the Balkans 

tional idea in combination with Fede- Brokers are complaining that as far 
S ¢é mpl: g é s fe 


same lines, which presented at the began eliminating the Balkans from 
Federation meeting in Detroit a_ pro- ip abi ey rhey allege that the compa- 
posed constitution . seamatites co ni s should wait at least until a coun- 
, . APR : try is in reality at war before acting. 

co-ordination was also appointed, on ‘. & « 
which were some very prominent men 
of the National Association. Its work Mr. Hoey’s New Work 
is to bring together various insurance Noting has been printed regarding 
lines throughout the country. The idea the new duties of James J. Hoey except 
is that there is a need for one associa- that his title with the Continental is 
tion of the various insurance interests executive special. These duties for the 
ir this State. There never was a time present are connected with the metro- 
when the various organizations could politan department. 
get together until this National Execu- 
tive Council was formed. But when 
the Federation came along, there was 
a common ground on which we could 0! Newburgh, N. Y., third vice-presi- 
get together on some points of interest, dent; Buell P. Mills, of Rochester, N. 
and I say that if the Insurance Federa- Y.. secretary; Newton E. Turgeon, of 
tion has done nothing else that it was Buffalo, N. Y., treasurer. 
worth while to have accomplished that. Board of Governors, terms expiring 

“We also felt that there was a need i” 1916:—W. H. Murray, of Rochester, 
for the protection of the various insur- N Y.; Frank J. Gorman, of Elmira, N. 

Y 
I 


ce-president; S. Carlisle Goodrich, 


ance interests, perhaps against each Lewis M. Irving, of Malone, N. Y.; 
other, or against a common idea. We J. Brownell, of Potsdam, N. Y.; 
have found that unless we are very Frank T. Hil, of Troy, KN. Y¥.; R. F. 
careful the interests of one insurance Gilmour, of Schenectady, N. Y.; Wm. 
maa may conflict with the interests H. McGee, of New York, N. Y. 
of other insurance men, or body of Board of Governors, terms expiring 
men.” ; ins 1917:—Richard L. Wood, of Buffalo, 
Mr. Turgeon reviewed the work of ™ Y.; Ernest Townsend, of LeRoy, N, 
the past year, called attention to the Y-.: Chas. W. Cool, of Glens Falls, N. 
deeds of the Federation, both as to Y Wm. G. Curtis, of Albany, N. Y.; 
finances and the need for co-operation A. C. Bechet, of Yonkers, N. Y.; Julian 
among the members, and also to the %S Myrick, of New York, N. Y.; C. 
lack of men who have come forward “Stewart Cavanagh, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to assist in this work, leaving it to a Board of Governors, terms expiring 
great extent to the officers and direct- in 1918:—Edwin B. Nell, of Rochester, 
ors of the Federation. He pointed out N. Y.; E. H. Greenland, of Syracuse, 
the fact that everyone should be inter- N Y.; A. J. Bromley, of Utica, N. Y.; 
ested in this work, as it was the live- Wm. H. Hecox, of Binghamton, N. Y.; 
lihood of the insurance man, and the S. Carlisle Goodrich, of Newburgh, N. 
safeguard for the principles of insur- Y.; John A. Eckert, of New York, N. 


ance to the assured. Y.; A. C. Hegeman, of New York, N. Y. 
A new constitution and by-laws was The Insurance Federation of the 


adopted to conform with that recom- State of New York has to-day approxi- 
mended by the National Council, and mately 2,000 members. The initiation 
the following officers and directors fee and dues are one dollar for a year, 
were elected: and all insurance men are urged to co- 
N. L. Whitaker, of Fulton, New York, operate by joining this association. 
president; G. T. Amsden, of Rochester, Applications can be secured from any 
N Y., vice-president; Walter B. Black- o*% the directors, or from the Fire Bro- 
man, of New Rochelle, N. Y., second kers’ Association in New York City. 

















A Competent Daily Report Examiner H. KR AMER 

—familiar with the Eastern portion of the 

United States and Canadian Provinces, desires ADJUSTER 

a position. Can give best of references as to 

ability, etc. Address, X Y¥, care The East- FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 

ern Underwriter. 105 William Street, New York City 
Insurance Company, Ltd, 

OF YORK, ENGLAND 
ablished 1824 


The “YORKSHIRE” is the . 10, . ao Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
FRANK & DuBOIS, U.8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
0. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 
PAC _— COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SOUTH CAROL INA DE eee Nenana? R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississippi Department, aas. B. ROSS, ‘Maneser, New Orleans, La. 





NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
| INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Iusurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 














Surplus to Policy Holders. . 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 





eesti tite on LIABILITIES 
apita oc ED cn nitenwaliatieiniineaaiaialait pa daentindetaieiaamnal 000,000. 
Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance aaa — 
EE EE ka vanccxs veh sine abubesaernds eunnbosewsSindecadendoon 994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims .................00. + 1,553,593.01 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities ...............ccccceceeeee 3,501.249.48 
TE DE, SUE Gi. GOD on vcsnkcksdacinieiscsssiswisionl $16,049,425.44 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Secretar C. S. Langdon, Asst. Secy. W. J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. od Roulet,’ Gen. Agt. 


-++.+....$5,501,249.48 
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CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL = "™ 201s rest 


@. T. BROWN, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY CARROLL L. BOMITT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Vice-Pres. & Man. Underwriter 


A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1915 
ABs¢ PAB ceccncsccsscoccsecs sense $1,8 3,! 
‘ 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ADDRESSES NEW YORK SOCIETY 


CONBOY ON CANCELLATION 





First Paper of Fall Program Read to 
Members at New York Board 
Rooms on Tuesday 





Members of the Insurance Society of 
New York listened to an address by 
Martin Conboy, member of the firm of 
Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin, New York 
City lawyers, at the New York Board 
Rooms last Tuesday afternoon on the 
subject of “Cancellation and Substi- 
tution.” 


The Insurance Society has planned 
t> continue the series of loss adjust- 
ment lectures which was so successful- 
ly started last year, and James A. Mc 
Kenna has accepted an invitation to 
talk on October 19 on the subject of 
“Ascertainment of Value and Profit 
from Books of Account.” Mr. McKen- 
na was scheduled to have delivered 
this address late last spring but, be- 
cause of the approaching vacation sea- 
son, it was postponed till the fall. 

A resume of the paper read by Mr. 
Conboy follows: 


Mr. Conboy’s Address 


Mr. Conboy quoted the New York 
standard fire policy and stated that the 
first consideration of his paper would 
be to interpret what must be done un- 
der the cancellation clause to effect a 
cancellation. He took up the phrase of 
the cancellation clause that had caused 
the most contention, namely, the last 
one. Mr. Conboy held that, taken by 
itself, this phrase seems to indicate 
that when the policy is cancelled, as 
only the pro rata premium may be re- 
tained, the rest of the premium must 
be returned. This is merely an appli- 
cetion of the summary process of can- 
cellation permissible under the policy 
of the ordinary equitable doctrine re- 
lating to the cancellation of any instru- 
ment that unearned benefits thereunder 
must be returned. It follows from this 
conclusion that a return of the unearn- 
ed premium is a condition precedent 
to cancellation. If the return of the 
unearned premium had been enjoined 
upon the insurance company without 
such act being made a condition of 
valid cancellation, it would be possible 
for the company to deprive the policy- 
holder of his insurance, leaving him 
only a lawsuit for his premium. 

Mr. Conboy then advanced the the- 
ory that the preceding portion of the 
clause gives ground for the contrary 
point of view. He interprets the 
policy to mean that the unearned pre- 
mium is to be returned on the surren- 
der of the policy, and the sentence in 
which this direction is contained is 
quite distinct from that describing the 
method of cancellation. Such is the 
argument of Chief Judge Parker in an 
able dissenting opinion in Tisdell vs. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., 155 N. 
Y., 163. That a return of the unearned 
premium was a condition precedent to 
cancellation was decided by Judge Bart- 
lett at the trial of Nitsch vs. American 
Central Ins. Co., whose decision being 
affirmed both at general term and in 
the Court of Appeals without opinion, 
appears nowhere in the records. 


A suggestion by Judge Van of the 
New York Court of Appeals was quoted 
by Mr. Conboy to the effect that a sur- 
render of policy is necessary to a can- 
cellation by the insured apparently on 
the ground that a return of the un- 
earned premium is necessary to cancel- 
lation. This would seem to be apply- 
ing the rule to the Tisdell case beyond 
its reason for the phrase upon which 
that case is founded applies only to 
cancellation by the company. Beyond 
the foregoing requirement, it is ob- 
served that the notice of cancellation 
must state unconditionally the desire 
o? the company to cancel at a specific 
time. This being so, the form of no- 
tice is immaterial. It is sufficient that 
the notice expresses a desire to ter- 
minate liability and states that the 
policy will be cancelled, for instance, 


on the fourteenth instant, five days 
from date. On the other hand, a notice 
by the agent merely that the insurance 
company will cancel the policy which 
he sent the assured is insufficient. 
Knowledge and Authority of Agents 

Mr. Conboy then made the statement 
that, as a general rule, agents cannot 
serve adverse interests. He went on to 
say that this principle has a very im- 
portant bearing on the numerous vari- 
eties of agents that intervene between 
the insurance company and its policy- 
holders and is continuously demanding 
consideration in cases arising out of an 
exercise of the right of cancellation. 
While an intermediary between the 
two parties cannot be agent for both, 
at the same time he cannot be agent 
for neither. The parties must deal 
either personally or through their re- 
spective agents, never through strang- 
ers. Although an agent may not act 
for both parties in the same manner, 
he may act for one party in one mat- 
ter and for the other party on a matter 
closely related to it. 

Substitution 

After dealing with the authority of 
agents and brokers at some length, 
Mr. Conboy turned into the subject of 
the rights of brokers to substitute 
other insurance. He quoted from a 
noted case (Aetna Ins. Co. vs. Renno, 
46 So. 947, Sup. Ct. of Miss.), in 
which the Mississippi Home Insurance 
Company, on October 29, issued plain- 
tiff a fire policy which was delivered. 
On October 30, the company notified 
its agents to cancel the policy. The 
agents telephoned their sub-agents to 
cancel it and that they would try to re- 
write the risk in another company. The 
sub-agents did not notify the plaintiff. 
The agents subsequently had _ the 
Aetna issue a policy on the risk which 
was delivered to the agents and was 
forwarded to the sub-agents for deliv- 
ery. They did not deliver it to the 
plaintiff and the premises burned No- 
vember 12, plaintiff at the time being 
in possession of the Mississippi’s pol- 
icy, and not having been notified of 
the instructions to cancel it, or of the 
substitution, of the Aetna’s policy, 
which he learned after the fire, when 
he delivered to the sub-agents of the 
Mississippi policy and accepted the 
Aetna policy in its place, having been 
assured that he was fully protected, 
and paid the premium. It was held 
that the Mississippi policy was a valid 
sub-writing insurance at the time of 
the fire and, following the case of 
Jchnson vs. North British & Mercan- 
tile, 66 Ohio St. 6, that the agents in 
taking out the Aetna policy acted 
without authority from the plaintiff, 
and were not his agents, and, the true 
conditions not being known to the 
Aetna until after the loss, it was too 
late for the plaintiff to ratify the 
agent’s unauthorized acts, so as to cre- 
ate liability under the policy. 

When Broker is Authorized 

Mr. Conboy expressed the opinion 
that, if the broker is authorized to se- 
cure insurance and that already ob- 
tained does not exhaust his authority, 
there is no reason why, in the absence 
of any provision against double insur- 
ance, he may not procure more, and if 
there be a fire while both are in force, 
why the insured may not recover pro 
rata upon both policies, just as if he 
himself had procured both policies. If, 
however, the new insurance would 
bring the total beyond the amount for 
which the broker had authority to in- 
sure, authority to secure it would im- 
ply authority to cancel that already ex- 
isting, or if the broker were agent of 
the cancelling company, would act as a 
waiver of notice of cancellation. 

Recovery on Over Insurance 

In such cases, held Mr. Conboy, the 
insured is not allowed to recover rata- 
bly on ‘both policies. It would seem, 
however, that where the broker is not 
the agent for the cancelling company 
and the fire happens within five days 
of the notice to the broker, the insured 
ought to be allowed to recover on both. 

Where the act of an agent in substi- 
tuting insurance was originally unau- 


RESENT EXPERT CRITICISM 


PEEVED 





HARRISBURG FIREMEN 





Volunteer Fire Fighters Want Old Sys- 
tem Should Be Continued—Sharp 
Words for Engineers 
The old provincial objection to out- 
siders coming in and making criticism 
sticks out in a statement of the Fire- 
men’s Union of Harrisburg, Pa., rap- 
ping the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city and the Underwriters’ \Association, 
and arguing that a paid department is 
not necessary in that city. The Union 
contends it would be foolish to estab- 
lish a paid department of ninety trained 
men at a cost of $120,000 a year when 
the present volunteer companies have 
3,000 members, etc., and cost only $36,- 
000 a year to maintain. Regarding re- 
cent reports of fire insurance engineers 
on Harrisburg conditions the Firemen’s 

Union says: 

“Why the Chamber of Commerce 
should allow a man, an entire 
stranger, to come to Harrisburg 
and dictate how we shall run our 
fire department is a question we 
cannot fathom. We will give you 
facts as nearly correct as possible 
and submit them to the general 
public for consideration. 

“Shall the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation dictate to the city a de- 
partment of nine companies, with a 
limited number of 90 men, and 
costing $120,000 a year to main- 
tain? Surely a thoughtful citizen 
can interpret the meaning of this. 

“There has been some reference 
made that water pressure is not 
what it should be. 

“In answer to this the firemen ex- 

tend a hearty invitation to the 

fault-finding gentlemen who push 
pencils, compile figures and dope 
out impracticable theories to kind- 
ly come around to a fire at their 
leisure, when an opportunity will 
be given them to demonstrate 
their theories. No doubt it will re- 
sult in ‘Where ignorance is bliss, 

’tis folly to be wise.’ 

“There is not in this city a volun- 
teer who will not do all in his 
power to better conditions in the 
department; but we want the sug- 
gestion to come from practical men, 
and not theorists and figure enum- 
erators, 

“The slogan ‘Boost Harrisburg, 
and trade at home’ does not cor- 
respond with the system employed 
by those who consider themselves 
at the helm to guide this good old 
ship Harrisburg.” 

Practical men? Ye gods. No one 
ever before accused those engineers of 
being impractical. And, as for that 
cther black charge, is it possible that 
the firemen of Harrisburg never “push” 
a pencil? 


OPENS PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 

The Casualty Company of America 
has opened a Pacific Coast branch office 
al San Francisco as of October 1, which 
will be in charge of Chas. R. Simpson. 
Mr. Simpson has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as an underwriter in that sec- 
tion, having been connected with the 
Pacific Coast Casualty Company for a 
number of years and with the General 
Accident for the past three years. 


thorized, it would seem that the insur- 
ed ought to be able to ratify the pro- 
curement of the new policy but to re- 
ject the cancellation of the old. No 
distinction appears on this point be- 
tween the case where the broker is 
agent of the cancelling company and 
where he is not. Such a partial rati- 


fication and ratable recovery ‘was al- 
lowed in a New York case. Other 
courts refuse the insured a recovery 


against both companies and hold that 
substitution is all one act and that the 
ratification must be complete and of 
the whole transaction and the ratifica- 
tion of the contract for the substituted 
policy would necessarily carry with it 
a ratification of the cancellation of the 
old policy. 


MAYOR MAY SPEAK 





Insurance Superintendent to Appear for 
First Time at Insurance 
Gathering 





Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips will be the speaker of the 
evening at the first fall dinner meeting 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
which will be held at the Hotel Astor 
on October 26. This will be the first 
time since his installation into office 
that Superintendent Phillips will have 
appeared at an insurance gathering of 
any kind. 

It is expected that among the other 
speakers at the dinner will be several 
insurance commissioners and past in- 
surance commissioners of other States, 


Fire Commissioner Adamson and 
Mayor Mitchel of New York City. 
Tickets for the dinner may be pro 


cured from the librarian at $3 per 
cover for non-members and $1.50 per 
cover for members of the Society. 





N. B. THORP IN AGENCY DEAL 





Becomes General Manager of Columbus 
Insurance Agency—A. R. Smith 
President 





N. B. Thorp, former manager for the 
General Accident and now State agent 
for the Casualty Co. of America in 
Ohio, has bought an interest in the 
Columbus Insurance Agency of Colum- 
bus and will be vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. The 
combined agency will represent the 
companies in Mr. Thorp’s office and 
also those in the Columbus agency, of 
which A. R. Smith is president. 


TRAVELERS CLUB 

The Travelers Club of Hartford has 
moved into handsome new quarters, oc- 
cupying three floors of the building on 
Prospect Street formerly occupied by 
the Touro Club. President Dunham 
turned the quarters over to the club 
members, who now number over 500. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference Selects Men To Serve 
For Coming Year 
R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding at Saginaw. 
Mich., and president of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
has announced the following commit- 
tee appointments for the ensuing year: 
Program Committee:—Louis H. Fi- 
bel, chairman; C, A. Craig, F. L. Miner. 
Entertainment Committee:—Bayard 
P. Holmes, chairman; J. B. Sackett, E. 
G. Robinson, W. H. Howland, H. H. 

Shomo. 

Physician’s Committee:—D. A. Stok- 
er, chairman; Fred H. Rowe, F. W. 
Benjamin, R. T. Romine, A. M. Burton. 

Manual Committee:—J. B. Sackett, 
chairman; W. W. Powell, F. C. Crit- 
tenden, A. F, Culling, J. J. Helby. 

Auditing Committee:—H. B. Hawley, 
chairman; V. D. Cliff, J. W. Scherr. 

Educational Committee:—4A. M. John- 





son, chairman; C. P. Orr, Dr. W. A. 
Granville, E. W. Brown, Henry Hau- 
bens 

Grievance Committee:—W. R. San- 


ders, chairman; W. A. 
W. Munsell. 


Northcott, S. 


By-Laws Committee:—A, L. Clot- 
felter, chairman; J. J. Barnsdall, Ar- 
thur James, H. A. Converse, J. A. 
Blainey. 


Credentials Committee:—E. C. Bowl- 
by, chairman; W. H. Jones, W. T. 
Grant, E. C, Folsom, J. G. Blake. 

Membership Committee:—E. C. Bud- 
long, chairman; G. Leonard McNeill, E. 
O. Howell, H. D. Huffaker, D. M. Baker. 

“Ideal” Policy Committee:—A. E. 
Forrest, chairman; F. H. Goodman, R. 
P. Shorts. 

Representatives on National Council 
of the World’s Insurance Congress:— 
Louis H. Fibel, C. H. Boyer. 
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ENTER PLATE GLASS FIELD,£*4M'NES MUTUAL comPANies 





BOSTON FIRE AGENTS APPOINTED 





Alden & Russell Will 
chusetts as Resident Managers 
of Casualty Company 





Alden & Russell, of Boston, have 
been appointed resident managers for 
Massachusetts for the plate glass de- 


partment of the Casualty Company of 
America, effective October 2. O’Brien 
& Russell, also of Boston, are general 
agents for New England for all lines 
of the Casualty Company. 

Jose N. Ferrer, superintendent of the 
plate glass department of the Casualty 
company, made a trip to Boston last 
Wednesday and completed the arrange- 


ments for the above connection. 

H. B. Alden, senior member of the 
firm, was for thirty-five years presi- 
dent of the Indiana Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and has been recog- 
nized in Boston fire circles as a staid 
and capable underwriter. Joseph W. 
Russell, the junior member, has been 
connected with O’Brien & Russell for 
eight years, although he bears no re- 


lationship to Col. Russell of O’Brien & 
Russell. 

The firm of Russell & Alden has 
been established for two years and, in 


that time, with the representation of 
the Caledonian-American (of Pa.), Ger- 
man-American Fire, Millers National 


Fire, Hand-in-Hand Underwriters, In- 
surance Company of the State of Pa., 
they have made for themselves a repu- 
tation of being capable and aggressive 
fire underwriters, which same aggres- 
sion they plan to extend to the devel- 
opment of Massachusetts for all casu- 
alty lines by the operation of a, plan 
which they soon expect to put into ef- 
fect. With this in view, they have se- 
cured the services, beginning with Oc- 
tober 15, of a well-known casualty un- 
derwriter and producer, announcement 
o: which connection will be made later. 

Another recent addition to the Alden 
& Russell agency is the acquisition of 


Albert Hanscom as office manager of 
the fire department. Mr. Hanscom 


was formerly connected with O’Brien 
& Russell. 

John J. O'Neil, special agent of the 
plate glass department of the Casualty 
Company at the home office, has been 
in Boston for the past two weeks as- 
sisting in the establishment of the 
plate glass department of the agency 
and he will remain there until the best 
possible equipment for the handling of 
the plate glass business has been in- 
stalled. 


CURTIS ATTENDS CONGRESS 





Albany Surety Manager of the Aetna 





in Aetna Delegation to Pacific 
Coast 
William G. Curtis, manager of the 


Albany branch office of the Aetna, one 
of the representatives of the Company 
to qualify for the trip to the Coast, is 
attending the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress while in San Francisco. Mr. Cur- 
tis was given the management of the fi- 
delity and surety departments of the 
Aetna, headquarters in Albany, about 
a year ago, and has been successful. 





TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


The Insurance Institute of Hartford 
will open its library on October 15 and 
it has also been announced that the 
insurance Society of Baltimore will start 
a library which will be in charge of 
F. Hyland Burns, vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty. Several duplicate 
volumes from the library of the New 
York Insurance Society have already 
been sent to the Baltimore Society, giv- 
ing it a nucleus for further additions. 


Insurance Department Report Shows 
Financial Condition of Compensa- 
tion Carriers 


Develop Massa- {; 7 


The examination of the Lumber Mu 
tual Casualty Company, the New York 
Printers’ & Bookbinders’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and the Metropolitan 
Mutual Liability Company has been 
‘completed by the New York Insurance 
Department and a report of the same 
issued as of June 30. 

The examiners credit the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty with total premiums 
of $101,948, losses paid cf $6,792, medi- 
cal expenses of $5,896, commissions of 
$23,700, with a total expenditure of 
$39,154, making the balance $63,459. 
Under the head of outstanding liabili- 
ties, claims appear in the sum of $19,- 
033, an unearned premium reserve of 
$17,022 and a surplus of $24,930. 

The New York Printers’ & Book- 
Bookbinders’ Mutual is shown by the 
report to have received premiums of 
$26,864. The losses and medical ex- 
penes amounted to $1,459, while the 
disbursements totalled $15,297 includ- 
ed in which was $6,785 for salaries, $1,- 
025 for legal expenses, and $3,021 for 
organization expenses. The liabilities 
included $1,828 reserves for unpaid 
claims, $2,416 for unearned premiums, 
and $5,093 which was due to policy- 
holders for reduction in rates. The 
surplus of the company amounted to 
$3,121. 

The report on the Metropolitan Mu- 
tual Liability showed total premiums 
received of $25,160, losses paid amount- 
‘ng to $4,184, commissions of $3,684, 
disbursements of $8,958, and a surplus 
over liabilities of $10,401. 


NEWARK CASUALTY MAN DIES 

John Cassidy, manager of the casu- 
alty department of O’Gorman & Young, 
Newark agents, died last Friday at At- 
lantic City. Mr. Cassidy was formerly 
connected with the Globe Indemnity, 
leter going with the Hartford Accident 
in its New York office. He was trans- 
ferred from the New York office of the 
Hartford to the Newark office of the 
company which is in the agency of 
O’Gorman & Young. He was but twen- 
ty-six years old and was considered one 
of the coming men in the Newark casu- 
alty field. Mr. Cassidy was well known 
and well liked and among those who 
wil miss him most is his brother, Frank 
Cassidy, special agent of the metro- 
politan department of the Globe. 


GILFERT GOES TO GLOBE 
Charles J. Gilfert, formerly manager 
of the plate glass department of the 
New York office of the Hartford Acci- 
dent, has connected with the Globe In- 


demnity as of October 4 as special 
agent. He will become a member of 
the staff of the metropolitan depart- 


ment of the Globe and will solicit busi- 
ness for all casualty lines. 

Mr. Gilfert has been with the Hart- 
ford since the New York office was 
opened prior to which he had been with 
the Ocean for twelve years. 

Mr. Gilfert will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the plate glass department of 
the Hartford by Arthur T. Phair, who 
has been connected with the metropoli- 
tan office of the Fidelity & Casualty. 


GLASS RATES STILL LOWER 

The cut in New Jersey plate glass 
rates dropped this week from fifty per 
cent. to seventy per cent. below man- 
ual, Underwriters could give no spe- 
cial cause for this additional cut. 


HILLAS ON INSPECTION TOUR 

President Robert J. Hillas of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty Co. of New York 
has completed an inspection tour of 
the up-State New York agencies of the 
company. 
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PAY VISIT TO HARTFORD 


Insurance Club of Manhattan Plays 
Base Ball Game With Hartford 
Accident 


Ten members of the Insurance Club 
of Manhattan paid a visit to Hartford 
the other day. They met at the Grand 
Central Terminal on Saturday morn- 
ing and took a 9:15 train, arriving in 
Hartford at about noon. The mem- 
bers who took the trip were Frank 
Schwarz, of Henry Schroeder Compa- 


ny; Chas. Chartier, of T. Y. Brown & 
Co.; Arthur Stebbins, of Reuben & 
Samuels; Russell Poole, of E. H. 


Woodward’s office; Chas. Schaeffer, of 
Frank B. Hall & Co.; George Ross, of 
F. H. Ross & Son; John Cameron, of 
M. Gold & Co.; William Schieli, of 
Frankel & Co.; Lawrence Fay, of Og- 
den & Fay, and Stanton M. Bower, of 
Fred C. Smith & Co. 

After lunch, they visited the home 
office of the Hartford, later making an 
auto tour through Hartford to Eliza- 
beth Park, where a baseball game had 
been arranged. 

The Hartford Accident team finished 
second in the Hartford Casualty 
League. It also recently defeated the 
team of the Royal Indemnity which 
had won the New York Casualty 
League. 

The team of the Insurance Club of 
Manhattan had defeated several of the 
teams of the New York Casualty 
League and had looked forward to de- 
feating the Hartford Accident team as 
well. The excellent entertainment af- 
forded them at Hartford, however, con- 
soled them in a measure for their 
defeat with a score of 6—0. 

A feature of the game between the 
two teams was that their total num- 
ber of hits, errors, etc., were about the 
same in number. The hits made by 
the Hartford players, however, all 
seemed to come at the opportune mo- 
ment. The members of the Insurance 
Club team considered themselves for- 
tunate to have been able to make six 
hits from Pitcher Pillion, of the Hart- 
fcrd team, who had but recently 
pitched the Philadelphia Athletics to 
victory over the St. Louis Americans. 


CASUALTY MEN PLAY GOLF 





Second Tournament of Casualty and 
Surety Club Held Yesterday at 
Glen Ridge 
The golf tournament of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, held 
yesterday at the Glen Ridge Country 
Club links, Glen Ridge, N. J., was a 
diverting outing to the golfing mem- 
bers of the club as well as to the 
many members and guests who had 
never wielded a golf club but who nev- 
ertheless, entered the contest for ‘“non- 
golfers.” This was the second tourna- 
ment of its kind held by the Casualty 
and Surety Club this season, the former 
having been played at the Englewood 
golf links, and the interest aroused by 
the first drew a larger crowd than ever 

to the second. 

The golf committee in charge of the 
tournament consisted of A. Duncan 
Reid, chairman; F. R. Woodbury, sec- 
retary; George H. Ackerman, R. H. Fol 
sem, and George W. Allen. The win 
ners of the various prizes had not be2n 
determined last night. 





BEST’S REPORTS FOR 1915-1916 

The 1915-16 edition of Best’s Insur- 
ance Reports on casualty and miscel- 
laneoue companies has just been issued. 
This is the second annual edition and 
includes the American and foreign 
stock and mutual companies, inter-in- 
surance organizations, State funds and 
assessment associations, transacting 
all classes of business except fire, hail, 
tornado, life and marine insurance in 
the United States and Canada. 





A SIX-YEAR OLD LIABILITY 

During 1909 the Maryland Casualty 
carried liability insurance on a cotton 
goods mill in North Carolina. In that 
year a boy employe broke his arm 
through a breach of discipline and went 
home without notifying anyone of the 
accident. Now, six years late, suit is 
entered against the owners of the mill 
to recover damages for the injury. The 
Maryland Casualty has assumed liabil- 
ity for the suit. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents _ 

















Joseph Dawson, editor 

The of the General Accident’s 

Stream of Monthly Review, draws 

Uninsured an interesting and apt 

simile in the current is- 

sue between a stream flowing from a 

fountain in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 

phia, and the stream of uninsured flow- 

ing down the walks of life. It reads 
as follows: 

“While walking in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, the writer has often 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
procuring a cool drink of water from 
one of the numerous springs which 
abound, well knowing that the spark- 
ling fluid had run underground for 
miles and miles through a territory 
devoid of the dangers of contamina- 
tion, and had been filtered through a 
clean sub-soil to the point of absolute 
purity. Invariably, there is in evi- 
dence at each spring two shining tin 
dippers, with which the thirsty way- 
farer may convey the refreshing 
draught to his mouth. These are a 
very necessary adjunct, for without 
them—in the absence of other means 
or containers—the water would not be 
easily available. The tin dippers sus- 
pended at the springs, in addition to 
conveying to the writer’s mouth the 
cool spring water, conveyed to his 
mind an object lesson. Right in our 
own business of casualty insurance, 
this lesson of the tin dippers can be 
applied. A stream of uninsured peo- 
ple is daily flowing past the eager field 
man, pretty much as the spring water 
flows in the Park. The insurance agent 
is provided with a ‘tin dipper,’ in the 
shape of an application blank, but, just 
as at the spring, if he does not use the 
‘dipper’ the stream of uninsured peo- 
ple will pass him by and leave him 
wondering what happened, or rather 
what failed to happen. We must use 
the means at hand, if we would have 
worth-while results. The uninsured 
will not flow into your debit, unless 
you use the ‘dipper’—unless you push 
the application blank and push it hard. 
That is what the application blank is 
for—for use, not to lay in the office or 
in your pocket. Use it as a ‘dipper’ 


CONTRACT BOND UNDERWRITING 





Experience More Favorable Than Sup- 
posed—No Rule of Thumb Method 
for Writing Bonds 





Statistics have been gathered by one 
of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try which prove that the bonding com- 
panies have a much more favorable 
experience on those obligations issued 
or authorized by the home offices, than 
on those which are issued in the field. 
This is not an unnatural situation nor 
one that reflects unduly upon bonding 
agents, but it should nevertheless carry 
a challenge to the agents. 


Contract bond underwriting cannot 
be conducted by any rule of thumb. It 
cannot be learned by rote, and facility 
at it is to be acquired only by broad 
experience—actual experience in ob- 
serving and handling large numbers of 
varied and diverse risks. Agents sel- 
dom have the opportunity to observe a 
variety or quantity of risks sufficient to 
give them the necessary experience to 
underwrite these bonds as successfully 
as home office underwriters. But they 
do have certain advantages over home 
office men in the way of first-hand in- 
formation, or opportunities to acquire 
such information, in regard to details 
of the work to be done, personal stand- 
ing of contractors, local conditions, 
ete., all of which affect the under- 
writing. 

They should make the most of such 
advantages, and never fail to make it 
their aim to show as favorable experi- 
ence as possible on their own under- 
writing where they are charged with it. 


The only certain things 
Accidents about accidents are 
Provided for that everybody must 
and Otherwise expect them and that 
nobody ever knows the 
time and manner of their happening, 
says the Maryland Budget; almost al- 
ways the cause of trouble is not what 
would have been expected. A man 
takes out accident insurance to pro- 
tect himself and his dependents from 
the results of possible railroad disas- 
ters, and then the cause of claim 
turns out to be a gunshot wound. \An- 
other man purchases the same protec- 
tion to cover a vacation trip, but breaks 
his leg by slipping on the stairs at 
home. Physicians probably buy the 
protection of accident insurance in the 
expectation of being disabled or killed 
in one of two principal ways; from in- 
fection suffered while engaged in their 
duties, or from an automobile smash- 
up while hurrying to or from their du- 
ties. But you never can tell. Several 
years ago two physicians of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, Dr. Caldwell and 
Dr. Borneman, each bought a Mary- 
land accident policy in the amount of 
five thousand dollars. Time pass2d, 
and this year the accumulations made 
each of these policies worth seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. Then 
destiny suggested to Dr. Caldwell and 
Dr. Borneman that they enjoy an out- 
ing on the Cape Fear River. They 
started out in a launch, the launch 
turned over, and both were drowned. 
The company paid their beneficiaries 
fifteen thousand dollars. 








in the great stream of uninsured peo- 
ple that is all the time flowing around 
you, and just as at the spring, you will 
be rewarded by refreshing draughts of 
new business and of renewed hope. 
“When you come to Philadelphia 
strive somehow to walk, or ride, or 
drive in Fairmount Park and see for 
yourself its sylvan beauties. You can 


drink from the tin dipper at the 
springs, provided you come _ across 
them hidden jn the ravines, and derive 
refreshment and _ inspiration § there- 
from.” 


AMERICAN ASSURANCE PLANS 


In discussing the recent re-insurance 
of the accident and health departmem 
of the American Assurance Co. an offi- 
cer of that company said this week: 
‘For the present at least the life de- 
partment of the American ‘Assurance 
Co. will be continued as at present 
under the management of the new offi- 
cers and owners.” 





Joseph E. Keller, formerly president 
of the Lincoln Industrial Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
weekly life, health and accident de- 
partment of the National Life of the 
United States of America at Louis- 
ville; P. R. Beaman becomes superin- 
tendent at Evansville, Ind.; J. H. Holly, 
superintendent at Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Joseph N. Daniels, superintendent at 
Austin, Texas; and L. C. Ashley, super- 
intendent at Wilmington, N. C. 





W. E. SMALL - 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 





The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 187% 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 





BONDS COVER LOST SECURITIES 

The American Surety Company an- 
nounces that it is prepared to issue for 
owners of lost stock certificates, insur- 
ance policies and other securities, the 
required form of bond that will facili- 
tate their obtaining of duplicates from 
the corporations that originally issued 
such lost securities. Corporations will 
not issue duplicates of lost securities 
unless secured by an absolutely sate 
bond. 


LANDS A BIG ONE 
William W. Flanegin of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has just written a workmen's 
ecmpensation policy on which the pre- 
mium amounted to $14,200. The busi- 
ness went to the Maryland Casualty. 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts BondingaInsurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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H.GB. Alexander 
PRESIDENT 








JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street . . NEW YORE CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
“Preferred Service’’ 

















THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


October 8, 1915. 











Good Service 


AND 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President WM. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force 


$18,000,000.00 


Total Resources 2,500,000.00 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 
If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are _ reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 























THE PROGRESS 


wpe or 
ey: THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
= INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is Steady Sure Solid 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 


€ FRA 
Sau 


Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH . 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 











CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


( te INSURANCE “i. 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 











CALL ON COMPTON 
NOLdGNOD NO TIVO) 














